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a IR reviewing ſome. 55 my br 
literary attempts, 1 cannot help 2 
recurring to that Aill, more early 
period, when ”m_ peat: encou- 
led me 


41 


ragement — aye 
on in te puffuft-of NN Warden 
Science and When "if was as im 
probable that my endeavours . 
ſhould ever be 1 uſe to the world, 
as that I ſhould write 4 book 

p worth dedicating to you. While 
with pleaſure I now reviſit the 

| Aan of my youth, and remark 
* a wild flower from which 1 
A 3 | have 


Mm pI DICATION. 
| have formerly derived inſtruction 
or delight; ; while 1 cultivate and 
enjoy your conſtant unabated friend- 
ſhip; it is with double ſatisfaction 
* recollect, and gratefully acknow- 


| ledge, how much of my earlieſt 
progreſs is to be attributed to du. 
May we for a long time to come 0 : 
enjoy together the fame purſuits, 


which afford equal and certain 


gratification at every period of life, 
to inexperienced curioſity, and to 
ripened judgment and e 
8 Believe me ever, 
TS 1 dear Sir, : C1 
„ Vour obliged ind. 5 


2 e 3 
eee ; 


Jun. 1, 1798. 
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2 BOVE - years by gg now JET” 
ed ſince the firſt piece in this Volume, a 
beautiful dr, of the Study. 
of Natural Hiſtory prefixed by Linnzus 
to his Myſeum Regis, was originally print- 
ed in Engliſh. This, my firſt literary 
undertaking, was favourably. received, as 
ſeveral more arduous ones have ſince 
been; and a ſecond edition of the tranſ- 
lation has often been deſired. It is now 
given, with the original Introduction and 
Notes, and ſome trifling corrections. 
The ſecond article in the preſent Vo. 
lame i is a Diſcourſe on the Riſe and Pro- 
_  greſs of Natural Hiſtory, delivered at the 
opening of the Linnzan Society in 1788, 
a W in the Firſt Volume of that 
5 A 4 +> Society's 8 


viii PREFACE. 
| Society's Tranſactions. I have been in- 
duced to reprint this Eſſay by the per- 
ſuaſion of ſeveral perſons, who may be 
deemed Admirers rather than Students 
of Nature, and who 'therefore have de- 
clined purchaſing ſo large a work as the 
Tranſactions themſelves. I have the 
more readily acceded to this requeſt, as 
it gives ine an  opportuni nity” of enriching. 
the” original with | the Notes of Father 
Fontana, the celebrated mathematical 
| profeſſor of Pavia, who publiſhed an Ita- 
lian tranſlation of this Diſcourſe, which 
has gone through two editions 
The paper on the Irritability of Vege- 
tables, from the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions for 1789, was reprinted by the edi - 
tors of the New Annual Regiſter, and ap- 
ared alſo in Roſier's Journal the ſame 
year. It chiefly. regards the mode of 
impregnation! in the Barberry, about 
_ which fome Naturaliſts are ſtill miſ- 
informed. The great M. de Juſſieu 


for inſtance, in his Genera Plantarum, 
rer Paris 1 1789, p. 115 attri- 
| en 


LES ASS - 


tites the motion of tle ſtarbina im ab 5 


plant, to their being held between die 
wo glands at the baſe of each petal, and 5 

5 ing themſelves by their elaſticitys : 
potheſis ieh the flighiteſt mee 

n of the flower will ſet aſide; © = 
nen fourth, fifth, fixth; and — 
articles of the preſent We" conſiſt: 'of 


ret TH yu Which wetonwritien for the 
Analytical Review. They are nom re- 
Printed merely to ſhew all I have com- 

poſed, or ever mean to publiſh, in this 
way. It appears to me that an Author 
who is known ſhould never publiſn 
anonymouſiy upon ſcientific ſubjects. 
It is waſting his information and his au- 
thority. For matters of fact, the world 
has a right to know whom it may truſt; 
and as to matters of opinion, a man ought 

to advance none that he cannot or dares 
not defend; at leaſt upon ſubjecis where, 
happily for truth, there is nothing to be 
got by oppoſing him. Indeed even theſe 
ads would never have been written, 
bad 


4 PREFACE. 
hac it not been apprebended.. chat | 


wih hir. — 's Magazine, a moſt pleaſe. 
ing and uſeful work, to-which the Public. 
has ſince; done. juſtice. The remarks. 
upon Dr. Berkenhout's publication were 
compoſed from a ſimilar motive, though 
ĩt was not poſſible to avoid intermixing 
dome cenſure wih the prniſe this work 
generally merited . It appears by the Pre» 
face of the ſame author's Letters to his Son, 
that my criticiſms gave him high offence. 
They perhaps led him to-re-peruſe his 
book, and then he would eaſily diſcover 
bow much greater ſeverity it deſerved, 
upon all the points to which they alluded; 
and though he corrected himſelf by them 
in a ſubſequent edition, he could never 
| pardon the critic; for I have had occa- 
fon elſewhere to obſerve, that * the 
greateſt offence is that of being in the 
right;“ and this is another reaſon why a 
perſon who, wiſhes to avoid a hornet's 
potty can ſcarcely be an honeſt reviewer. , 
Lal. The 


bn an emergency, in want of more ſolid 


„e 5 [int 
The eighth artiele in this Volume is 
indeed a luffeiently unreſtrained cum 


poſition of the ſame kind, but at this time 
of day it can hurt nobody. It has never 
before been printed, having been written 


matter, for the entertainment of the Lin- 


| han Society, without any intention of / 


pablication. The only apology 1 can 
offer for printing it now is its curioſity, 
for the TubjeR is uſeleſs. os 
This paper is followed by three bots : 
5 vital ones, which having never appeared 
in Engliſh, and containing, it is hoped, 
uſeful practical information, are now + 
with the moſt ſatisfaction laid before the 
Public. . The beſt occupation of a Na- 
turaliſt is the actual obſervation of Na- 
ture. This will always reward his care, 
and improve his judgment. He may in- 
deed learn much from the labours of 
others, and may but too often have oc- 
caſion to ber ende himſelf on the de- 
tection of errors, from which the greabeſt | 
men are not exempt ; for what genius is 
* 


 ethen;135: 5 learn circumlpe | 
ſelves: : to: bed 1 22. 7 870 


equal to the wiſdom of Nature p But the 


beſt uſe to be made of the 


g e eee chat an elegant 
plate of the Snrengelia incarnata has been 
publiſhed by Mr. Andrews, zin a work 


be has lately cemmenced, to which. l | 


ſhould-gladly have referred, had it come 
to my knowledge before the ſheet in 
which 1 have deſcribed that plant had 
been printed. I have alſo learned by a 
letter from Sweden, that the paper on 
Meſtringia is now actually printed i in the 
Stockholm Tranſactios. 
The concluding paper in this Volume 


* on a ſubject ſimilar to the three pre- 


ceding, but has not hitherto been any 


Where publiſhed. Its contents are too 


miſcellaneous ſor any purely botanical 
publication, though they may not prove 
unintereſting to readers on whoſe hearts 
the Study of Nature hag had its bper | 
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Iv. Review of Mr. Curtis's ede! e 
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5 of lag on the different Kinds of © 
Food given to young Silkworms; by S. Ber- 


tegen. From the Analytical * 5 
er May 1789. „ 20 


vn. Review of a Dutch Edition of the bim Nat 
ture of Linnaeus. Read before the Linngan 
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8 4 A Botattical Eſſay on the Genera of Nennen, | 
Fern. Tranſlated from the Latin, publi 72 
. d in the Fifth Volume of the Memoirs of the 
1  Rojel Ac of Bciences at ns in 


X. Dee of 4 . Genus of Plants called 
Sprengelia. 'Firft publiſhed i in Swediſh, in 
the Tranſadtione of the Reyal- deademy of 


| als N Nee our 260, 
ps tab, 8. 1 4 1 - 265 


* erg Now Genus of Plants. called 
 Wyfttingia: Lately publiſhed in Savediſh, 
in the Tranſaftions of the Regal. 155 f 
Same at Stockholm. 5 


an nenn. of a New RET. 7 Ade 1 
Boronia. Now e publiſbeu, with ſome 
| Particulars 7 the Death of Rroncis Bo- 
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TAB. I. Fructifications of Ferns, to face 262 
II. Sprengelia incarnana = 274 
III. Weſtringia roſmariniformis 283 
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55 dude Ta now c 29 the 
Public, is the Preface to the Muſcum Regis 
Aavſihi Friderici of Linnæus; 3.4, work 
containing defcript ions of the various na» 
tural productions in the Muſeum of the 
late King of Sweden, printed in 780 4 
his Majeſty' $ EXPence, || -- 

The Linnæan Library coming into the 
en of the Tranſlator, this publica · 
tion particularly engaged his attention 3 
as containing one of the beſt general views 
of the œconomy of Nature, that he has | F 
met with, as well as the moſt candid and 23 
rational recommendation of the Ln of | ö 
Natural Hiſtor. 825 

A deſire of giving others the 3 Pu 

fon which he experienced, has made him 

attempt putting this Preface into an En- 

| glich dreſs; eſpecially as the book to which 

it belongs, one of the moſt ſuperb and ex- 


us's Works, is very 


— 


4 LINNAEUS ON THE $TUDY OF NATURE. 


little known i in this country. The name 
of i its Author, as Mr. Stillingfleet formerly 
' remarked, is in every body's mouth; but 


probably many people have heard of him L 


without preciſely knowing how much the. 
ſcience of Natural Hiſtory, and many uſe- 
ful arts, are indebted to him; and not a 
few have criticiſed his publications, with- 
out knowing any thing of him, or under- 
ſtanding his works : time and experience, 
however, have eſtabliſhed his merit, and 
. ſilenced all his opponents. 
The dignity and importance of a bun 
ſophical enquiry into the works of Nature, 
are ſufficiently proved in the following 
pages. At the ſame time, every attempt, 
however feeble, to add to the general ſtock 
of knowledge, ſhould be encouraged ; 
eſpecially in a ſcience founded, as this is, 
on obſervation. Even collectors of natural 
productions, who have little or no ſcien- 
tific knowledge, deſerve commendation, 
as their labours are of uſe to thoſe who 
have not the means of collecting for them- 
ſelves. 5 
Het perſons, bew who follow any 
| particular 


r FRANSLATOR'S' PREFACE.” | 3 


particular purſuit, are often expoſed to 
very mortifying queſtions: reſpecting the 
uſe of their enquiries. And it muſt be 
eonfeſſed, that the community has a riglit 
of examining every man's employment, 
in order to give him his juſt degree of eſ- 
timation as a member of ſociet . 
Queſtions of this nature coming from 
| the generality of mankind, may be eaſily 
anſwered, by telling them ſome ſtriking 
fact, in which their health, ſafety, or pro- 
fit is concerned; or by giving the more 
ſenſible and ingenuous a view of ſomething 
that may intereſt more amiable feelings. | 
For the latter this little work is princi- 
pally intended: thoſe who have not time 
or inclination to look farther into the ſtudy 
which, it treats of, may get ſome informa- 
tion from it, and may at leaſt learn that 
this ſcience richly See "mw Attention 
of ſome, part of mankind. 3 

One fact, which all may 1 frond it, 
is, that the ſtudy of Nature does not ne- 
ceſſarily tend to make a man irreligious, 
as. Romy weak people have: been made to 

n | B 3 2 believe. 
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der of illuſtrious exam - 


believe.” A nu 


h ples miglu be grocduce 1 4 to the contrary"; 


none more eminent man che Peppe ere 


Author of this work, -who! if 

chrarfulneſs and ee n 
gave; in his lifetime, the moſt unequi- 
vocal proofs of the goodneſs of his heart, 
as his variou weten dg s do _ _ _ 
nuine piety. 1 0 8 8111 
Indeed'it is dicßeult to e owns 
opinion ſo/ abſurd as the above could gain 
any ground: it muſt ſurely have been 
ſtreugthened by the conduct of thoſe triflers 
in philoſophy,” who miſtake whim and af- 
fectation for genius; aim at, and imagine 
they attain, every ſcienee, by new paths 
untried before; and have a great facility 
at reſolving every thing, which they ean- 
not comprehend, into abſurdity and i po- 
ftien. Or it muſt have been counte- 
nanced by thoſe pretenders to ſcienee, who 
having entered on a profeſſion, the foun- 
dation of which ought to be the obſerva- 
tion f Nature, think it neceſſary to affect 
cannot 
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cannot attain they treat with contempt ; 
they pollute the holy fountain of truth 
with their erude and often malicious ef- 
fuſions; and are only preſerved from ge · 
neral ſcorn by the intricaey of Nature, 

and the ſhort-ſightedneſs of mankind. 
- Such eritics as theſe frequently moleſt 
the patient traveller in the path of ſeience, 
as well as the honeſt inveſtigator of moral 
truth, with queſtions tending only to per- 
plex, and With remarks leſs calculated to 
afſiſt than to confound, Unproſitable in- 
deed may that purfuit be eſteemed, the 
proſecution of which is not preferable to a 
controverſy with fuck men! He whoſe 
good-nature ſhould induce him to try to 
enlighten them, would probably find them 
as incapable of improvement as of can- 
dour ; as unſkilful perhaps in what they 
ought. to know, as illiberal in their cen . 
ſures of what 80 do n not even n to 
underſtand, | 
- But nothing eres à more ee 
view of human wiſdotm, than when we ſee 
men of real learning and ſkill in particular 
* branches, 
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ranches, treating the ſcientific purſuits of 
others with contempt. How much ſoever 
ſuch men may excel in their own ſcience, 
and how lofty and important ſoever that 
teemed true philoſophers, nor friends of 
mankind, A certain portion of enthu- 
ſiaſm in our favourite purſuits is natural; 
it is even neceſſary to the attainment of an 
eminent degree of ſucceſs in them: but 
when it becomes inordinate, it is always 
ridiculous, and often guilty; it gives the 
world reaſon to ſuſpect that its poſſeſſor 
has attached himſelf to a ſingle branch oc 
knowledge, at the expence of all wiſdom 
and virtue beſides. 

The editor of this little work has whos 
the liberty of making the names of the 
animals mentioned in it agree with Lin- 
næus's laſt edition of his Syſtema Naturæ; 
in other reſpects the tranſlation is in ge- 
neral 2 near the original: if it be 
450 ligible, the Tranſlator's eee 
* qi be a tt Ic 
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THOSE who viſit muſeums of natural 
productions, generally paſs them over with 
a careleſs eye, and immediately take the 
liberty of giving a decided opinion upon 
them. The indefatigable collectors of theſe 
things ſometimes have the fate of being 
reckoned monſters : many people wonder 
at their great but uſeleſs labours; and thoſe 
who jane moſt tenderly, exclaim, that 
ſuch things ſerve to amuſe perſons of great 
leiſure, but are of no real uſe to the com- 
munity. It ſhall therefore be the buſineſs 
of this diſeourſe to examine the defign 
and end of ſuch collections. | 

The khowledge of one's elf i is the firſt 
ſtep towards am this was the favo- 
rite r of the wiſe Solon, and was 


written 
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written in letters of gold on the entrance 
of the temple of Diana. 

A man ſurely cannot be faid to have 
attained this ſelf-knowledge, unleſs he has 
at leaſt made himſelf acquainted with his 
Origin, and the duties that are : incumbent 


upon him. 
Men, and all animals, . and mul- 


tiply in ſuch a manner, that, however few 


at firſt, their numbers are continually and 


gradually increaſing. If we trace them 
backwards, from a greater to a leſſer num- 
ber, we at length arrive at one original 


pair. Now mankind, as well as all other 


creatures, being formed with ſuch exqui- 
ſite and e ae ſkill, that human wiſ⸗ 
dom is utterly inſufficient to imitate the 


moſt. ſimple fibre, vein, or nerve, much 


leſs a finger, or other contriving or exe- 


cutive organ; it is perfectly evident, that 


all theſe things muſt originally have been 
made by an omnipotent and omniſcient 
Being; for“ he who formed the ear, 
ſhall he not hear ? and he who made the 
eye, hall he not ſee EE . 


. 4 


Moreover, 
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© Moreover, if we conſider the generation 
of Animals, we find that each produces an 
oftsprin 8 after its ow] n kind, as well; as 
Plants, Tæniat, and Corallines ; that all 
are propagated by their branches, by buds, 
or by ſeed; and that from each proceeds 
2 germ of the ſame nature with its parent; 
ſo that all living things, plants, animals, 
and even mankind themſelves, form one 
chain of univerſal Being, from the be⸗ 
ginning to the end of the world: in 
ſenſe truly may it be ſaid, that there is no- 
thing new under the ſunn. 

If we next turn our e to * 

place we inhabit, we find ourſelves fitvated 
on a vaſt globe of land and water, which 
muſt neceſſarily owe its origin to the ſame 
Almighty Being; for it is altogether made 
up of wonders, and diſplays ſuch a degree 
of contrivanee and perfection, as mortals 
can neither deſeribe nor comprehend. This 


” globe may therefore be conſidered as a 


muſeum, furniſhed with the works of the 
Supreme Creator; 1 in three gran | 
claſles. A 


; n 
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If, in the firſt place, we conſider the Foſ- 


which water depoſits clay; how it is cryſ- 
tallized into ſand near the ſhore#®; how it 


wears down ſhells into chalk,” dead plants 
into vegetable mould, and metals into ochre; 


from all which ſubſtances, according to 
the laws of Nature, /ones are formed: 
thus from ſand originates whezfone, from 
mould ate, from chalk flint, from thells 
and earth marble, and from clay talc. In 
the cavities of theſe, concrete beautiful 
pellucid cryſtals, which conſiſting of va- 
rious ſides oppoſed to each other, form a 
number of regular figures, which the moſt 
ingenious mathematician could ſcarcely 
have invented, and among which the glit- 
teri ng gems and ine cee 008"! 2 
Here the ponderous and Dat el 
8 ee N * 000 rg gotdf, 


* 


* This n of the eryſtallindiion 4 fan from! 


water is diſputed by the mineralogiſts of PIE 
day. . 


t. Lentum aurum. 


pp ; which 
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which eludes the violence of fire, and 


which can be extended in length and 
breadth to an almoſt incredible degree: 


here is found the wonderful magnet, of 


which no mortal has hitherto been able to 
learn the ſecret law of its mutual attrac- 


tion with iron, or of its Wen 


tion towards the poles. 
The various ſtrata of ſtones oft ten con- 


cealed in the higheſt ſummits of the Alps, 
are moſt ancient monuments, which place 


before our eyes the many changes of the 
old globe, and proclaim them to us, whilſt 
all other things are ſilent on the ſubject. 
The innumerable fietrifactions of fo- 
reign animals, and of animals never ſeen 
by any mortal in our days, which often lie 
hid among ſtones under the moſt lofty 


mountains, are the only remaining frag- 
ments of the ancient world, and reach far 


beyond the memory of * hiſtory what- 
ever. 

So large a e of theſe and other 
ſtones covers the globe, that no man has 
hs been able to break through them, 


and 
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and in t _ eee unn! 
8 earth: on 

In we and age the arr King- 
nn itſelf to our contemplation; Of 

all its eee the firſt covering of the 
earth was furniſhed by the wintry moſſes ; 
of ſuch variety in their forms, that they 
ſcarcely yield to herbs in number; and al- 
z00gh extremely minute, yet of ſo admi - 
rable a ſtructure, that they undoubtedly 
excel the ſtately Palms of India. Theſe 
moſſes are dried up in ſummer, but in 
winter they revive, and in the early ſpring 
guard the roots of other plants from cold, 

as they afterwards do from the 1 n of 

ſummer ſuns. 
For the gratification of. our eyes, the 
earth is every where covered with ver- 
dure: there is no ſoil fo rich or ſo 3 
none ſo dry or ſo boggy, mountainous or 
marſhy, expoſed or thady, that ſome pecu- 
liar ſpecies of graſs does not freely grow 
there, and fill up the nter en 
other plants. i 
The widely-difſeminated ads diſtin 
guiſhed 


leaves, flowers, and fruits, decorate: the 
earth in the moſt agreeable manner; not 


one of them but has its end and office aſ- 


figned it by the Supreme Governor of the 
world : numerous. as they are, they moſt 
of them differ from one another in taſte 
and ſmell, form and colour, powers and 


properties; but eſpecially in their Mts 


' which attract our notice by their e | 
variety; and in them we urn the 


amours of plants, by which, although un- | 


attended with ſenſation, they develope 


their internal ſtructure *, and nn | 


| the globe, 

| Trees, whole roots e mids high 
above the earth, conſtitute what we call a 
ſtem, weave their branches into an agree» 


able ſhade, to defend the ground from ex- 


ceſſive heat and cold, and to ſheltes men 
from the 1 injuries of the weather, 


* This I theory of the * the foli- 
dity of which may be doubted. Thoſe who wiſh to ſee 
more of it, may conſult the Ameenitates Academicz, 


The 


Vol. vi. Differtation 1, 


| 
| 
| 
[i 
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The third diviſion contains the Animal 
Kingdom, where the various kinds of 
worms ſilently occupy the bottom of the 
ſea; ſome of which, united in a manner 
by ſocial compact, build corals, others lead 
a ſolitary life concealed in their horny 
ſhells, which are conſtructed with ſuch 
beauty and variety in their figures, that no 
human wiſdom can trace them out 50 | 
en their numbers. | 
Such numberleſs ſwarms of armed in- 
felt fly about the earth, that their ſpecies 
are more numerous than all that the ground 
produces. Theſe, in their infancy, are 
diſguiſed in the form of caterpillars, in 
which ſtate each has its proper plant aſ- 
ſigned it, which it is appointed to inhabit 
and to feed upon, that the jnordinate 
increaſe of any one may be prevented. 
Hence thoſe vegetables whoſe luxuriant 
branches other animals cannot touch, either 
on account of prickles or height, or of a 
certain fœtor or acrimony peculiarly ob- 
noxious to their ſenſes, are obliged to af- 
ford entertainment to a number of inſets; 


fo 


33-2 ©; 
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ſo 1 elle many plants are deſtined to 
feed a very few ſpecies of theſe animals, 
the nettle affords ſubſiſtence to ſeveral 
different kinds; and trees, being out of 
the reach of quadrupeds, nen _ 
port innumerable legions. 
The dumb f/hes which glitter at the 
88 of the waters, and which ſurpaſs 
birds in number, find an ample repaſt pre- 
pared for them in the numberleſs worms 
Which have their dwelling there: and at 


the ſummons of Venus they in their turns 


annually approach the ſhore. 1 in auler di- 
vided troops. 8110 
The winged inhabitants of -the air, which 
excel all 4 animals in the beauty of 
their forms, find in the loftieſt trees a rich 
proviſion of inſects for their ſuſtenance: 
here they modulate their harmonious 
throats to the tender melody of love, pre- 
paratory to their producing new tribes for 
tlie ornament of future ſeaſons. Mot 
birds migrate every year from the north- 
ern ſhores to countries nearer the ſuns 
and, INE reached their appointed diſ- 
C tile 
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tance, return for the purpoſe of diflemis 
nating plants and fiſhes &. | 
 Quadrufeds, which wander and PR in 
the fields, convert all other things to their 
uſe: by their joint endeavours they purge 
the earth from putrefying carcaſes ; by 
their voracious appetites they fix bounds - 
to the number of living creatures ; they 
join in the contracts of love; and, when 
urged by hunger, unite in purſuit of their 
prey. Thus, whilſt all things are purified, 
all things are renewed, and an equilibrium 
is maintained; ſo that of all the ſpecies 
originally formed by the 2 0 not one is 
deſtroyed. 


While we turn our minds to hs con- 


* Pulpy fruits are in general the food of a variety of 
birds as well as of quadrupeds ; but the ſeeds which 
are contained in theſe fruits are of ſach a nature, that 
they almoſt always paſs through the animal unhurt, and 
rather more fit for vegetation than before: thus they 
are tranſported to places far from their native ſoil. The 
ſpawn of fiſhes often ſhares the ſame fate. —See Lin- 
nzus's Oratio de Telluris Incremento, Aman. Acad. 
yol. ii. publiſhed in Engliſh by the Rev. Mr. Brand, 
among his Select Diſſertations from the Ameenitates 

Academicæ. 
e templation | 
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templation of the beauties which ſurround 
us, we are alſo permitted to employ them 
for our benefit : For to what uſe would 
the ſun diſplay its beams? for what end 


would the ſpacious world be furniſhed by 


the great and bountiful Author of nature, 


were there no rational beings capable of = 


admiring and turning it to their proſit? 
The Creator has given us eyes, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of which we diſcern the works of 
creation. He has, moreover, endowed' us 
with the power of taſting, by which we 
| perceive the parts entering into the com- 
poſition of bodies; of /mel//ing, that we 
may catch their ſubtile exhalations; of 
hearing, that we may receive the ſound of 
bodies around us; and of 7ouching, that 
we may examine their ſurfaces; and all 
for the purpoſe of our comprehending, in 
ſome meaſure, the wiſdom of his works. 
The ſame inſtruments of ſenſation are be- 
ſtowed on many other animals, who ſee, 

hear, ſmell, taſte, and feel ; but they want 
the faculty which is granted us, of com- 

bining theſe ſenſations, and from. thence 
PALS, 0 drawing 
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drawing univerſal concluſions. When we 
ſubject the human body to the knife of the 
anatomiſt, in order to find in the ſtructure 
of its internal organs ſomething which we 
do not obſerve in other animals, to account 
for this operation ; we are obliged to own 
the vanity of our reſearches: we muſt 
therefore neceſfarily aſcribe this preroga- 
tive to ſomething altogether immaterial, 
which the Creator has given to man alone, 
and which we call ſoul. E 

If therefore the Maker of all things, 
who has done nothing without deſign, has 
furniſhed this earthly globe, like a muſeum, 


with the moſt admirable proofs of his 


wiſdom and power; if, moreover, this 
ſplendid theatre would be adorned in vain 
without a ſpectator; and if he has placed 
in it Man, the chief and moſt perfect of all 

his works, who is alone capable of duly 
conſidering the wonderful ceconomy of the 
whole; it follows, that Man is made for 
the purpoſe of ſtudying the Creator's 
works, that he may obſerve in them the 
evident marks of divine wiſdom. 
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Thus we learn, not only from the opi- 
nions of moraliſts and divines, but alſo 
from the teſtimony of Nature herſelf, that 
this world is deſtined to the celebration of 
the » Creator's glory, and that man is 
placed in it to be the publiſher and inter- 
preter of the wiſdom of God: and indeed 
he who does not make himſelf acquainted 
with God from the conſideration of nature, 
will ſcarcely acquire knowledge of him 
from any other ſource; for, if we have 
no faith in the things which are ſeen, 
„how ſhould we believe thoſe | "_ 
which are not ſeen?” - 

The brute creation, although ! 
* external ſenſes, all reſemble thoſe 
animals which, wandering in the woods, 
are fattened with acorns, but never look 
upwards to the tree that affords them 
food; much leſs have they any idea of 
the beneficent Author of the tree and its 
fruit? 

If our ak had been kk ity ob- 
| ject of Divine Wiſdom in forming the 
world, it would have been ſufficient for 

0 3 that 


placed us in this world. 
= _— —_ contempt the ceco- 
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that wiſdom, which does nothing in vain, 
to have produced an indigeſted chaos, in 
which, like worms in. cheeſe, we might 
have indulged in eating and ſleeping: food 
and reſt would then have been the only 
things for which we ſhould have had an 
inclination; and our lives would have 
paſſed like thoſe of the flocks, whoſe only 


care is the gratification of their appetite. 


But our condition is far otherwiſe. 
For the Author of eternal ſalvation is 


alſo the Lord of nature. He who has deſ- 


tined us for future joys, has at preſent 
hoever there- 


nomy of the Creator here, is as truly im- 
pious as the man who takes no thought of 
futurity. And in order to lead us toward 
our duty, the Deity has ſo cloſely con- 
need the ſtudy of his works with our ge- 
neral convenience and happineſs, that the 


more we examine them, the more we diſ- 


cover for our uſe and gratification. There 
is no land fo barren and dreary, that any 
one who ſhould come there need periſh 
: Ee: | with 
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with hunger, if he knew the bodies which 
it produces, and how to uſe them properly; 
and we ſee conſtantly, that all rural and 
domeſtic ceconomy, founded on the know- 
ledge of nature, riſes to the higheſt per- 
fection, whilſt other undertakings, not de- 
duced from this ſcience, are involved in 
inſurmountable difficulties. 

The magnificence and beauty, ha re- 
gularity, convenience, and utility of the 
works of creation, cannot fail to afford 
man the higheſt degree of pleaſure; ſo that 
he who has ſeen and examined moſt of 
theſe, muſt the more perfectly admire and 
love the world as the work of the great 
Creator, and muſt the more readily acqui- 


eſce in his wiſe government. To be an 


interpreter of the perfect wiſdom of an in- 
finite God, will by him be eſteemed the 
higheſt honour that mortals can attain. 
Can any work be imagined more forcibly 
to proclaim the majeſty of its author, than 
a little inactive earth rendered capable of 


contemplating itſelf as animated by the 


? of ſtudying the dimenſions 


hand of God 
— G4 | and 
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and revolutions of the celeſtial bodies; 
rolling at an almoſt infinite. diſtance, as 


well as the innumerable wonders diſperſed 


by the Creator over this globe? in all 
which appear manifeſt traces of divine wiſ- 
dom and power, and the conſideration of 
which affords ſo much delight, that a man 
who has taſted it would cheerfully prefer 
it to all other enjoyments. 

Nature always proceeds in her accuſ- 
tomed order, for her laws are unchange- 
able; the omniſcient God has inſtituted 
them, and they admit of no improvement. 
It is ſo evident that the continent is gra- 
dually and continually increaſing by the 
decreaſe of the waters, that we want no 
other information of it than what nature 
gives us: mountains and valleys, petri- 
factions and the ſtrata of the earth, the 
depths of the ocean - and all the various 
kinds of ſtones, proclaim it aloud. As the 
dry land increaſes at this day, fo it is pro- 
bable that it has all along gradually ex- 
| tended itſelf from the beginning: if we 
therefore . into the original appear- 

ance 
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ance of the earth, we ſhall find reaſon to 
conclude, that inſtead of the preſent wide- 
extended regions, one ſmall iſland only 
was in the beginning raiſed above the fur- 
face of the waters. 
If we trace back the 3 of 
all plants and animals, as we did that of 
mankind, we muſt ſtop at one original 
pair of each ſpecies. There muſt therefore 
have been in this ifland a kind of living 
muſeum, ſo furniſhed with plants and ani- 
mals, that nothing was wanting of all the 
| preſent produce of the earth. Whatever 
nature yields for the uſe or pleafure of 
mankind was here preſented to our firſt 
parents; they were therefore completely 
happy. If that favoured man was obliged 
to acquire the knowledge of all theſe 
things in the ſame order, and according to 
the ſame laws of nature to which we are 
ſubject, that is, by means of the external 
ſenſes ; he muſt have taken a view of the 
nature, form, and qualities of each animal, 
in order to diſtinguiſh it by a ſuitable name 
and character: ſo that the chief employ» 


ment 
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ment of the firſt man, in this garden or 
muſeum of delights, was to examine . 


a admirable works of his Creator. 


Among the luxuries therefore of his 
preſent age, the moſt pure and unmixed is 
that afforded by collections of natural pro- 
ductions. In them we behold offerings as 
it were from all the inhabitants of the 
earth; and the productions of tlie moſt diſ- 
tant ſhores of the world are preſented to 
our ſight and conſideration: openly and 
without reſerve they exhibit the various 
arms which they carry for their defence, 
and the inſtruments with which they go 
about their various employments; and 
whilſt every one of them celebrates its 
Maker's praiſe in a different manner, can 
any thing afford us a more innocent plea- 
ſure, a more noble or refined luxury, or one 
that charms us with greater variety? 
To man, made for labour, due intervals 
of relaxation are no leſs neceſſary, than 
ſleep is to the body when exhauſted by 
watching; and truly unhappy may that 
mortal be reckoned, to whom nothing af- 
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fords amuſement. He Who is exhauſted 
by the more weighty labours, has the 
greateſt need of reſt: but reſt, not tem 
pered with pleaſure, becomes torpid inſen· 
ſibility. The principal reward of labour, 
which the Creator has granted to man, is 
leiſure with enjoyment; and mortals ge- 
nerally exert their utmoſt efforts to ob- 


. 


Almoſt all princes Jak had that f. 
vourite amuſements to refreſh them when 
fatigued with buſineſs. Some of them, in 

early times, when men had ſcarcely left 
off eating acorns, employed their leiſure 
hours in feaſting and dancing, in games 
and uſeleſs ſports, wreſtlings, or other pub- 
lic exhibitions, in hunting parties, or in 
the ſeraghos of women: but when the 
fields began to glow with the riches of 
Ceres, theſe lords of the earth. ſought for 
more refined gratifications; and at length 
ſome of them have employed their leifure 
hours in collecting Nature's productions. 

Fame has long celebrated the muſeum of 
the Grand Duke of Tuſcany. The Queen 
of 


4 
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of Portugal is at preſent engaged in mak- 
ing a collection. The Kings of Spain have 
beſtowed more attention and expence in 
this way than any other princes; by their 
means the rich ſtores of America have 
been ſought out and examined. The mu- 
ſeum of the King of France has ſcarcely 
its equal in the world. The Empreſs 
| Queen of Hungary has ordered all kinds 
of natural curioſities to be bought for her. 
The Parliament of England has purchaſed 
the excellent collection of Sir Hans Sloane, 
and dedicated it to public uſe. The Stadt- 
holder of the United Provinces, a little be- 
fore his death, fitted up a muſeum at Ley- 
den; and Peter I. Emperor of Muſcovy, 
has taken care to buy up all the collections 
of this kind that he could meet with, in 
order to enrich a muſeum with them at 
Pewrifbarg.c/ico vilt ene 2-450) 
In this manner, the lags: che re- 
ſults from contemplating the wiſdom of 
the Creator in his works, has been diffuſed 
over the globe, and has entered _ ER 
1 * i [tt 17 
5 „ Our 
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Our auguſt: Monarch, with his Royal 
Conſort, are the firſt Swediſh ſovereigns 
who have foſtered theſe ſciences. His 
Majeſty has adorned his ſplendid muſeum, 
in the palace of Ulric{dahl, with a variety: . 
of quadrupeds preſerved in ſpirits of wine, 

a great number of ſtuffed birds, an innu- 
merable quantity of inſects and ſhells ar- 
ranged in cabinets: not to mention the 
valuable Herbarium, and the beautiful 
Menagerie in which 1. beaſts and bid 
are kept. 

The Queen has ben delight i in . 
ing inſects and ſhells, as well as corals. aud 
cryſtals, from all parts of the world; and 
has ornamented her palace of Drottning- 
holm with them ſo ſucceſsfully, that I 
doubt whether any other collection of the 
kind can be compared to it. Thus does 
this royal pair take pleaſure in contem- 
plating the wonderful works of the Crea- 
tor; and daily behold in them, as in a glaſs, 
the ſigns of his wiſdom and goodneſs. 
As the manners and cuſtoms which pre- 
| vail in the World, always take their riſe in 

the 
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the courts of Princes, as from 2 never- 
failing ſpring; whatever magnificence or 


vanity, whatever luxuries or amuſements, 


whatever converſation and opinions reign 


chere, are for the moſt part "diffuſed 
through the whole kingdom: happy is that 


people who may learn from their ſuperiors 
to love the works of nature; inaſmuch as 


they beget a veneration for the Deity, and 


lay the foundation of all e te and 
public felicitix. 
1 know not what to think of thats + peo- 


ple who can, without emotion, hear or read 


the accounts of the many wonderful ani- 
mals which inhabit foreign countries. 
What principally ſtrikes us agreeably 


at firſt ſight is colour; of which the good 


and great Creator has given to ſome ani- 
mals a rich variety, far beyond the reach 


of human art. Scarcely any thing can 


equal the beauty of birds in general; 
particularly the brilliant ſplendour of the 
Peacock. India, indeed, boaſts a number 
bes whoſe painted ſcales almoſt equal 
* of birds in beauty; not to 

mention c 


mention the Indian fiſhes, Trichiurus Lep- 
turus (Sword-fiſh of Brown's Jamaica) and 
Zeus Vomer, whole brilliant white colour 
excels the pureſt and moſt poliſhed filver : 
or the Gold-fiſh /Cyþrinus aureus} of the 
Chineſe, which ſhines with ſuch golden 
| ſplendour, that the metal itſelf is by no 
means comparable to it. People of rank 
in India keep the laſt- mentioned fiſh alive I 
in their apartments in earthen veſlels, as | 
in fiſh-ponds, and feed them with their ” 
own hands, that they may have ſomething 
to excite admiration perpetually before 
their eyes. The Author of nature has 
frequently decorated even the minuteſt 
inſects, and worms themſelves, which in- 
habit the bottom of the ſea, in ſo exquiſite 
a manner, that the moſt poliſhed metal 
looks dull beſide them. The great Golden 
Beetle (Bupreſiis gigantea) of the Indies 
has its head ſtudded with ornaments hke 
precious ſtones, brilliant as the fineſt gold“: 
5 | EY and 


This deſcription is not ſo applicable to the Bupre/iis 
gigantea as to the Bupreſtic flernicornis; for the head of 
"Mak © the 
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and the Abhrodita aaa reflecting the 
ſun- beams from the depths of the ſea, ex- 
hibits as vivid colours as the Peacock itſelf 
1 its jewelled train. : 
The difference of ſize in different ani- 
mals muſt ſtrike us with no leſs aſtoniſn- 
ment: eſpecially if we compare the huge 
Whale with the almoſt inviſible Mite; the 
former, whilſt it ſhakes the largeſt ſhips 
with its bulky body, is itſelf a prey to the 
diminutive Oniſci, and is obliged to have 
recourſe to marine birds, who, fitting on 
its back, free it from theſe vermin. 
We are as much amazed at the prodi- 
gious ſtrength of the Elephant and Rhi- 
noceros, as we are pleaſed with the ſlender 
Deer of Guinea ¶ Moſclus pygmaus ), which 
is, in all its parts, like our Deer, but 
ſcarcely ſo large as the ſmalleſt Lap-dog : 
Nature has, however, in the nimbleneſs of 


the former is not remarkably brilliant, while both the 
head and thorax of the latter may juſtly be compared to 
gold ſtudded with jewels : but even this animal muſt 
. the palm to ſome other 1 85 of ay ſame ſplen- 
5 its 
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its feet, abundantly compenſated this ani- 
The great Oſtriches of Arabia, whoſe 
wings are inſufficient to raiſe. their bulky 
bodies from the ground, excite no leſs ad- 
miration than the little Humming- birds 
of India, hardly bigger than Beetles, which 
feed on the honey of flowers, like bees 
and flies, and, like thoſe animals, are the 
prey of ordinary Spiders; between which 
and the large Spider of Braſil { Aranea avi- 
cularis) there is as much difference in 
ſize as between the Humming-bird and tlie 
Oſtrich. This great Spider often attacks 
the largeſt birds, dropping on their backs, 
by means of its web, from the branches of 
trees; and while they vainly ſeek for 'ſe- 
curity in flight, it bites them, and ſueks 
their juices in ſuch a manner, that they not 
unfrequently fall lifeleſs to the ground. 
The ſingular figures of ſome animals 
cannot fail to attract our notice. We 
wonder, with reaſon, at the angular ap- 
5 pendage to the noſe of the American Bat: 
_ is dhe ſhort and lender upper man- 
. 2 < dible 
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dible of the Indian Woodpecker {Picus 
ſemiroſtris leis remarkable; the form of 
the latter being as unuſual among birds as 
is among fiſhes the figure of the American 
Fiſhing Frog / Lophius Hiftrio), which is 
furniſhed with feet, but cannot walk; while 
another kind of fiſh / Silurus Callichthys }, 
| when the rivulet which it inhabits becomes 
dry, has a power of travelling over land 
till it finds more copious ſtreams. 
The Plaiſe, the Sole, and many other 
fiſhes which conſtitute the genus of Pleuro 
nectes, although the only animals which 
have both eyes on the ſame ſide of the 
head, do not, perhaps, aſtoniſh us ſo much, 
being common fiſhes, as the Horned Frog 
of Virginia {Rana cornuta), whoſe head 
is furniſhed with a pair of horns, at the 
extremities of which its eyes are placed: 
its ſtern aſpe& cannot fail to ſtrike with 
horror all who behold it. This frog 
is unable, however, to move its eyes in 
different directions at the ſame time, like 
the Chamæleon, which appears to have 
a power of contemplating at once many 
3 diſtant 
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diſtant objects, and of attending equally 

to all : for this laſt animal certainly does 
not live upon air, as many have reported, 
but on flies, which it follows with its 
piercing and ſparkling eyes, till it has 
got ſo. near them, that by darting fortly _ 
its long tongue they are inſtantly caught 
and ſwallowed. While the ſlender Ant 
Bear / Myrmecophaga), which has no teeth, 
and which the Creator has appointed to 
live upon ants alone, by coiling up its 
tongue like a ſerpent, and laying it near 


an ant-hill, collects the little animals, n 


devours them entire. 
He who has given life to animals, oa 


given to them all different means of ſup- 


5 porting it: for if all birds were to fly i in 


the ſame manner, all fiſnes to ſwim with 

the ſame velocity, and all quadrupeds to 

run with equal ſwiftneſs, there would ſoon ; 

bean end of the weaker ones. 
That wiſdom which deliberates on all 

future events, has covered the Porcupine 

fiſh P Diodon Hyſtriz ), like the Hedgehog, 

on ny fide with a ſtrong guard of thorns; 

; D 2 has 
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has beſtowed on the Anmadillo: / Daſs 5. 
as on the Fortoiſe, a hard ſhell, in which 
it rolls itſelf up, and bids defiance to its 
enemies; and has enveloped the Lorica- 
ria, like the Canada Pike 7 Efos offers}; » 
with a coat of mail. | 
The ſame Almighty Artiſt has given 

the Flying Squirrel {Sc:urus volans a 
power of extending the ſkin on each ide 
of its body in ſuch a manner, that, being 
enabled to deſcend by a precipitate flight 
from one brauch to another, it eaſily avoids 
its enemies. He has affixed wings to the 
ſides of the little Dragon {Draco volans), 
with which, by the help of its feet, it ſup- 
ports itſelf in the air in the manner of a 
Bat. Thus alſo has he lengthened out the 
ſins on the: breaſt of the Flying Fiſh, that 
it might ſeek for ſafety in the air, when. 
_ purſued by its enemies in the water: and 
he has likewiſe formed an appendage: to 
the tail of the great Cuttle-fiſh / Seſua Lo- 
ligo), by meaus of which it ſprings: out of 
the ſea; at the ſame time being furniſhed. 

. full of a fort. of ink, with 
24 | which 
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whiths it durkons the water, and eludes _ 
ſight of its purſuer s. 

Other animals are aver brine 32 
of their diſmal cries, as the Capuchin 
Monkey /Simia Capucma), whoſe hormd 
yellings are intolerable to the ears; and 
the Sloth / Bradyus), whoſe piercing 
voice puts all the wild beafts to flight, 
like horſes at the found of a rattle. The 
ſlow-paced Maucauco Lemur lardigru- 
dus is ſupplied with double ears, that he 
may betake himſelf to the trees in time to 
avoid danger; there he gathers the fruit 
in ſafety, always firſt taſting what he pre- 
ſents to his mate. The Creator has in- 
dulged the Opoſſum with a retreat for her 

young in her own body, to which they be- 
take themſelves in caſe of an alarm; and, 
leſt cruel hunger thould:force them from 
this aſylum, it is furniſhed with internal 
nipples, affording them a welcome nou- 
riſhment. The Torpedo, of all animals 
the moſt tender and ſlow . paced, and there- 
fore moſt obnoxious to the attacks of 

nee has received from its Maker a power 
5 Dy denied 
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denied to other creatures, of giving tlioſe 
who approach it a ſhock, of ſuch a nature, 
that none of its enemies can bear it. 
Truly formidable are the arms which 
the Lord of nature has given to ſome | 
animals. Though he has left ſerpents deſ- 
titute of feet, wings, and fins, like naked 
fiſhes, and has ordered them to crawl on 
the ground expoſed to all kinds of injuries, 
yet he has armed them with dreadful en- 
venomed weapons: but, that they may not 
do immoderate miſchief, he has only given 
theſe arms to about a tenth part of the 
various ſpecies; at the fame time array- 
ing them in fuch habits that they are not 
eaſily diſtinguiſhable from one another, as 
te reſt of animals are; ſo that men and 
other creatures, while they cannot well 
diſtinguiſh the noxious ones from thoſe 
which are innocent, ſhun them all with 
equal care, We ſhudder with horror 
when we think of theſe cruel weapons. 
Whoever is wounded by the Hooded Ser- 
pent {Coluber Naja) expires in a few mi- 
nutes; nor can he eſcape with life who 
18 
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is bitten by the Rattle-ſnake / Crotalus hor- 
ridus) in any part near a great vein. But 
the merciful God has diſtinguiſhed thele - 
peſts by peculiar ſigns, and has created 
them moſt inveterate enemies; for, as he 
has appointed cats to deſtroy mice, ſo has 
he provided the Ichneumon {Yiverra Ich- 
neumon) againſt the former ſerpent, and 


the Hog to perſecute the latter. He has 


moreover given the Crotalus a very flow 
motion, and has annexed a kind of rattle 
toits tail, by the ſhaking of which it gives 
notice of its approach: but, leſt thisſlow- 
neſs ſhould be too great a diſadvantage to 
| the animal itſelf, he has favoured it with 
a certain power of faſcinating - ſquirrels 
road high trees, and birds from the air 
into its throat, in the ſame manner as flies 
are e into the} 2 of the __ 
a 0 5 

nd This opinion of the rafcluating power of the Toad 
has been refuted, and the appearance which gave riſe 


to it fully accounted for, by Mr. Pennant, in his Bri- 

tiſh Zoology. Probably the ſtory of the Rattle-ſnake's - 

having: A 6milar power might be found equally falſe, if 
D 4 8 N 
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On account of theſe and various other 
poiſonous ſerpents and worms of India, 
which crawl upon the ground, ſwim in 
the waters, or twine among the branches 
of trees, we prefer our barren and craggy 
woods to the ever-blooming meadows and 
fruitful groves of Indian climes ; and we 
had rather ſuffer the inconveniences of our 
northern ſnows, than enjoy their enviable 
Wannen : Web fear no mono 
e 9 Fe a aer 3 7 
s our {ſweet ſleep interrupted by the — 
loſiendræ, to guard againſt which fires are 
obliged to be carefully kept up all night in 
India. Our waters are not infeſted, like 
thoſe 5 {ome other countries; nor do 
they produce fiſh whoſe fleth is poiſonous, 
like the Hare Globe · ſiſn / Tetrodon lagoce- 
Hlalus of the Chineſe; nor any whoſe 


n into with the "Ip" degree of accuracy. See 
a © Memoir concerning the faſcinating faculty which 
has been aſcribed to the Rattle-ſnake and other Ame- 
rican Serpents.” By B. S. 0 M. FD. Pn 
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bite is venomous, except the Muriant He- 
lena, a very rare fiſh; neither have We 
any that wounds with poiſonous prickles, 
except the Weever / Trachinus Druco), 
which we can eaſily avoid. Sharks, which 
diſmember the inhabitants of the eaſtern 
world, and devour them in the water, are 
almoſt unknown on our ſhores; as are 
Crocodiles, which aſcend-the fides of vel. 
ſels and take away men for their prey. 
The ravages of the laſt-mentioned animal, 
however, the Creator has reſtrained with- 
in vety narrow limits; not only by means 
of the cruelty with which it devours its 
own young, and of the bird which deftroys 
its eggs; but alſo by the Striped Lizard 
{Lacerta Monitor), which informs men of 
the approach of the Crocodile, as the 

Great Butcher-bird / Lanius Excubitor} 
warns leſſer birds of that of the Hawk. 
Juft in the ſame manner the human race 
are preſerved from Lions and Tigers, by 
means of the Little Lizard, called Gecko; 
which being alarmed for its own ſafety, 
runs haſtily to man, as its guardian angel, 
3 and 
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and acquaints him with his danger: thus 
alſo the Storm Finch warns mariners a 
an approachin g tempeſt. 3 
But the curious properties of exotic ani- 
mals are ſo many, that we have only room 
to mention a few more of the moſt re- 
markable. For example; the Surinam 
Toad {Rana Pia nouriſhes its young on 
its back, as cattle do the Gadfly. And 
this i is more truly worthy of our admira- 
tion than the Salamander, which was be- 
lieved by the ancients to live i in the fire ; 
or the Frog - fiſn {Rana haradoxa , which 
was till very lately ſuppoſed. to be tranſ- 
formed from a toad to a fiſh, The Black 
Tortoiſes always leave the receſſes of the 


— ſea, to ſeek qut the ſhores of deſert and 


deſolate iſlands, in the ſand of which they 
depoſit their eggs ; thus they fall a prey 
to ſailors, who refreſh their ſick with the 
delicate fleſh of theſe animals ; ; which is 
much more wholeſome, altho ugh leſs de- 
| cats , the latter 5 ak eb avoid- 
ed by thoſe who have been too incautious 
| in 
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in their ſacrifices to Venus. Any one who 
happens to ſee, in the Indian woods, the 
falling leaves of trees apparently become 
alive, and creep upon the ground , pro- 
bably beholds them with no leſs pleaſure, 
than he would the phoſphoreſcent Sea 
Pens, which cover the bottom of the oceans 


| , The appearance hw: alluded to-is 1 by * 
| different ſpecies of Mantis, a kind of inſets, whoſe 
wings ſo exactly reſemble the leaves of many trees, 
both in texture and colour, that inaccurate obſervers, 
ſeeing them fall from the branches, and immediately 
afterwards creep or fly away, conceived the idea of the 
wonderful and indeed impoſſible transformation of a 
leaf into an animal; an idea which is till ſtrenuouſly 
ſupported by many perſons who are more uſed to ſee, 
than to reflect on what they behold. Such ſtriking 
_ appearances as the above were ſurely deſigned to excite 
our curioſity, and they cannot fail to awaken that of the 
moſt inattentive. Many operations of nature, how= 
ever, which are conſtantly going on before our eyes, 
although leſs ſtriking, are no leſs curious; nor ought 
ve to ſuffer our attention to be ſo far engaged by the 
wonders of foreign countries, as to neglect the produc. 
tions of our own; which, beſides being more eaſily 
examined, are probably more likely to be ſerviceable 
in the improvement of our domeſtic and rural ceco- 
nom. i 
and 
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and there caſt ſtrong a light, that it is 


eaſy to count the fiſhes and worms of va- 
rious kinds ſporting among them. The 
Sucking-fiſh /Echeneis Remora}, which of 
itſelf could not without great difficulty 
ſwim faſt enough to fupply itſelf with 
food, has obtained from its Creator an in- 
ſtrument not much unlike a faw, with 
which it affixes itſelf to ſhips, and the 
larger kinds of fiſhes, and in this manner 
is tranſported gratis from one ſhore of the 
world to another. The fame Divine Ar- 
tificer has given the fluggith Fiſhing Frog 
(Lophius piſcatorius) a kind of rod, fur- 
niſhed with a bait, by which it beguiles 
little fiſhes into its jaws &. 

Thus he who views only the produce 
of his own country, may be ſaid to inha- 
bit a ſingle world ; while thoſe who ſee 
and conſider the productions of other 
climes, bring many worlds, as it were, in 
review before them. 

Of theſe wonderful animals travellers 


hd See "PATE Britiſh "PI | 
have 
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have told us much; all accounts of voy- 
ages mention them. We may gather know-' 
ledge from the -accounts of others; but it 
is much more pleaſant to ſee things with 
our on eyes. In this Royal Muſeum 
theſe aſtoniſhing creatures. are preſerved, 
exhibiting, as nearly as poſſible, the ap- 
pearance which they made when living 


on the theatre of the world; a moſt mag- 


nificent ſpectacle to an admirer of the * 
vine Wiſdom ! 

Man, ever defirous of knowledge, has 
already explored many things; but more 
and greater ſtill remain concealed; per- 
haps reſerved for far diſtant generations, 
who ſhall proſecute the examination of 
their Creator's works in remote countries, 
and make many diſcoveries for the plea- 

ſure and convenience of life. Poſterity _ 
ſhall ſee its increaſing Muſeums, and the 

knowledge of the Divine Wiſdom, flouriſh 
together ; and at the ſame time all the 
practical ſciences, antiquities, hiſtory, geo- 
graphy, natural philoſophy, natural hiſ- 
tory, botany, mineralogy, dietetics, pa- 
7 thology, 
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thology, medicine, materia medica, ceco- 
nomy, and the manual arts, ſhall be en- 
riched: for we cannot avoid thinking, 
that thoſe which we know of the Divine 
works are much fewer than thoſe of which 
we are ignorant. 
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NATURAL) HISTORY: 
Read at the e of the Lites aan. 

” Rm Finn 
Taz 8 of N ature, that is, an atten» 
tion to the ground on which we tread, the 
vegetables which clothe and adorn it, and 
the boundleſs variety of living creatures 
| preſenting | themſelves to our notice on 
every ſide, muſt have been one of the firſt 
occupations of man in a ſtate of nature, 
In no country hitherto diſcovered, how- 
ever barbarous and unenlightened; is the 
human race found ſo negligent and help- 
[ef as not to have inveſtigated the natural 
| 3 bodies 
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bodies around them, ſo far at leaſt as from 
thence to ſupply their neceſſary wants, and 
even to obtain conveniences and luxuries. 
In the more hoſpitable elimes in which 
probably mankind were firſt eſtabliſhed, 
this taſk was the more eaſy. The calls of 
nature would there be readily. ſatisfied ; 


and while the ſenſes were gratified with 
all they were capable of enjoying, the 


mind, ever prone to Curiafity, would be 
continually exerciſed and delighted in in- 
veſtigating the creation around it. Then, 
as the human race multiplied, would the 
ſpirit of competition ariſe for the diſcovery 
of hitherto untaſted luxuries or unknown 


conveniences; and he who firſt climbed 


the lofty palm tree, and, while its leafy ho- 
nours were waving above his head, ſcat- 
tered the golden ſhower of plenty upon 
his admicing companions, would deſerve 
and enjoy more real 'glary, than any de- 


ſtroyer of his fellow creatures ever enjoy - 


ed, after thoſe very boughs became proſti · 
u e- , Hege nere e eh 
nen Dep 1129 LOH 23 £19: 
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By degrees mankind became ſo nume · 
rous and ſo adventurous as not only to oc» 
cupy all that part of the world in which 
they were firſt ſettled, but alſo to migrate 
into far diſtant countries, where ruder ſkies 
and leſs fruitful plains taught them new, 
wants, and put their ingenuity to greater 
trials. In ſhort, by means and accidents 
which moſt likely will long remain a pro- 
blem for philoſophers, the human race 
became in proceſs of time diſperſed over 
almoſt every part of the globe where art 
and labour could find them protection and 
ſubſiſtence. Their various acquirements, 
in the courſe of their long laborious pro- 
greſs, muſt have been all founded on the 
knowledge and obſervation of nature; and 
with ſo much accuracy have they ſtudied 
this ſubjeR, ſo intereſting to them all; that 
even in the moſt advanced ſtate of ſociety, 
as well as in the loweſt, mankind are per- 
fectly agreed upon the uſes of moſt of the 
neceſſaries with which nature furniſhes 
them; they have all alike learned preciſely 


00 what purpoſe each is fit, and all upp 
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the ordinary wants of life, all remove its 
ordinary inconveniences, much in the ſame 
r . 
If on the preſent occaſion my principal 
6 object were to amuſe the fancy, I ſhould 
dwell long on this early period of the hiſ- 
tory of the human race. The firſt pro- 
bable wants and inventions of mankind; 
their progreſs from a ſtate of nature, peace 
and innocence, to one more turbulent and 
active, but leſs natural and happy; the 
ſimple origin of each art and ſcience, and 
eſpecially the ſource of all human know- 
ledge, in the obſervation of nature, with 
the different degrees of cultivation which 
each ſcience may be ſuppoſed to have r e- 
ceived according to the various circum- 
ſtances i in which mankind have been—all 
| theſe! things might form a very amuſing | 
ſubject for ſpeculation ; but as ſuch diſqui- 
ſitions muſt be chiefly guided by the ima- 
gination, and after all could be only conſi- 
dered in the light of a romance, I muſt not 
at preſent enter upon them. My review 


of thoſe much later periods, although ſtill 
far 
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far remote from us, in which the progreſs 
of ſcience begins to be marked, muſt be 
even more ſlight than the traces of its foot= 
ſteps in the page of hiſtory ; and we ſhall 
eaſily conſole ourſelves for our ignorance 
of what former ages have thought and 
known, when we find how little real ad- 
vantage 1s to be derived from the knows 
| ledge of thoſe much nearer to us. 

In a very early ſtate of ſociety the frog 
of human knowledge would become too 
much for every individual to acquire; of 
courſe ſome muſt neceſſarily purſue parti- 
cular arts or enquiries in preference to the 
reſt; and this difference is obſervable not 
only among individuals, but alſo between 
different nations and bodies of men. In 
infant ſtates, warlike accompliſhments 
more than any others engage the genera- 
lity of the citizens, and, becauſe moſt evis 
dently neceſlary to the ſafety of the whole, 
are held in the higheſt eſteem. But when 
external danger is kept at a diſtance, the 
internal regulations of the ſtate, and the 
ſofter arts of peace, become more intereſt- 


E 3 ing 
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ing to thoſe who have talents for cultivat« 
ing them. A part of the community being 
ſufficient to ſupply the whole with the ne- 
ceſlaries of life, the occupations of the reſt 
becoming voluntary, are as various as the 
virtues and vices, taſtes, genius and abilities 
of mankind; and the more a people are 
refined and enlightened, the more various 
and the more diſtinctly marked are the 
purſuits of individuals. 
| The early hiſtory of ſcience infos us 


| Tather of peculiar acquirements by which 


certain nations diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
from the reſt, than of the general ſtock of 
knowledge then in the world. Thus we 
are told of the ſkill of the Egyptians in 
_ aſtronomy, to which they were peculiarly 
led by their manner of repoſing on open 
terraces under a cloudleſs ſky. But we 
are not to conclude that this ſcience had. 
never. been cultivated by any people before, 
nor that the Egyptians, and all the reſt of 
the world, had lived totally void of curio- 
ſity, and blind to every thing around them, 
till their attention was excited by the tri- 

vial 
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vial circumſtance above mentioned. We 
learn from the Old Teftament, which, if 
it were merely an human work, would 
be the moſt venerable monument in the 
world, that Natural Hiſtory was very early 
one of the ſciences in the higheſt eſtima» 
tion. Without examining what was the 
preciſe degree of Solomon's kill in this 
ſeience, the manner in which his botanical 

knowledge is mentioned in the Bible, 


proves that ta have been in thoſe days the 


moſt eſteemed perhaps of all learning 
whatever. Yet where are the records of 
its progreſs ? How totally is the know- 
ledge of thoſe ages and of numberlels 
others loſt to us! i 
As botany and aſtronomy Yak been 
among the earlieſt purſuits of mankind, fo 
they have been prepoſterouſly combined 
together, and connections frequently ima- 
gined between certain ſtars and particular 
plants. This is one of thoſe inſtances, but 
too numerous in the hiſtory of the human 
mind, of theory, like an ignis fatuus, hav- 
ing Jed men aſtray, and made them pay 
E 4 + mm 
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dear for a little real inſtruction, by bewil- 
dering them in endleſs errors and abſurdi- 
ties. And ſo hard is it to overcome preju- 
dices, ſanctiſied in a manner by antiquity, 
that this idea of a connexion between ſtars 


and plants is only juſt got rid of in the 
moſt enlightened parts of the world. 


But to conſole ourſelves under the con- 


templation of ſuch humiliating inſtances 
of human weakneſs, let us turn our at- 
tention to the father of philoſophy, at 
leaſt of our philoſophy, riſing ſo ſupe- 
rior to the darkneſs in which he lived, 
darting his penetrating glance through 


all nature, and eſtabliſhing principles 
which a long courſe of ages of enquiry 


have but confirmed. With Ariſtotle be- 
gins the real hiſtory of ſcience 3 and how 
much ſoever he may have erred on par- 
ticular points, the greatneſs of his con- 
ceptions, and the juſtneſs of his ideas on 
the whole, entitle him to our high vene- 
ration, and we ſhould correct his miſtakes 
with awe. His labours in the inveſtigation 


'of a animal kingdom have laid the foun- 
| dation 
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dation of the knowledge we now polleſs, 
and it cannot ſufficiently be regretted that 
we have only an imperfect account of his 
diſcoveries. —Theophraſtus, the worthy 
diſciple of Ariſtotle, has given us the firſt 
ſcientific views of the vegetable and mine- 
ral kingdoms, | His works are indeed ſhort 
and imperfect 1ketches,. but they are by 
the hand of a maſter. Theſe two great 

men ſtand unrivalled as the only philoſo- 
phical naturaliſts of antiquity of whom we 
have any ſatisfactory knowledge. 
Several ages afterwards came Pliny, 
that laborious compiler, whoſe mind, too 
much occupied by a variety of purſuits, 
could properly cultivate none. He has 
tranſmitted to us, as far as he was able, 
all that was known of Natural Hiſtory, 
or rather all that had been imagined, at the 
time in which he lived. Whether Dioſco- 
rides lived before or after him, and which 
| borrowed from the other, the learned are 
not agreed, nor is it of much conſequence 
to-the reputation of either. Dioſcorides | 
has had perhaps no great injuſtice done 
= : „ him 
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him by a celebrated modern writer“, who 


ſtyles him * a great compiler of receipts.” 


In fat his works are nothing elſe than a 
materia medica, in which he has enume- 
rated all the natural bodies known at that 


time to have been uſed in medicine, with 
their imaginary virtues, but with fo little 
judgment, that it were charitable to ſup- 


poſe he meant only to collect the opinions 
of others, without ever attempting to ex- 


erciſe that faculty. How he came to be 
called the father of botany is wonderful to 
me. It is leſs extraordinary that he ſhould, 


after the revival of learning, have had in- 
numerable commentators, becauſe his ſhort 


and imperfe&t deſcriptions would afford 


ample -ſcope to thoſe who imagined all 
human wiſdom to be contained in the ob- 


{cure works of men who had lived in the 


world a few ages before themſelves. 
That age of commentators we muſt now 


- conſider. I purpoſely paſs over thoſe times 


of darkneſs which followed the ruin of the 
Roman Empire, during wel _ tore 
| . 1 Rouſſeau. | | 


were - 
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were any ſhadow of ſcience in the world, 
it was among the Arabians, and they cul- 
tivated Natural Hiſtory only as a branch 
of medicine. Thoſe who wiſh to ſtudy 
this part of the hiſtory of botany, will find 
ample ſatisfaction in Haller's Bibliotheca 


Botanica, where they may alſo ſee an 


account of all the Greek and Roman 
authors who have at all touched on this 
branch of Natural Hiſtory; and whom I 


have avoided mentioning, not only that! 


might keep within the bounds I had pre- 
ſcribed to myſelf, but becauſe the labour 
of thoſe writers do not appear to have 
contributed to the nnn we now 
poſſeſs. _ 5 

When learning bogs to raiſe its droop- 
ing head in the fifteenth century, thoſe 
ſciences of which moſt traces were found 
in the writings of the ancients began firſt 
to be cultivated. Botany was more eſpe» 
cially attended to very early, as medicine, 
which, however it might have been de- 
graded in the ages of barbariſm, could ne- 
ver have been totally neglected, ſtood in 
immediate need of its aſſiſtance. The 
boos works 
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Works i of the ancients, and particularly 


thoſe of Dioſcorides, were then ſtudied 
with the moſt pertinacious aſſiduity; re- 
medies which this writer had recommend- 
ed were deemed infallible, and virtues 


which he had attributed to any plant, in- 
diſputable. The chief difficulty in almoſt | 


every caſe was to find out the plant he 
meant; and this difficulty becoming at 
length fo great as to be abſolutely inſur- 


mountable, his commentators were loſt in 


the mazes of their own conjectures. It was 


happy for the credit of Dioſcorides that 
this was the caſe, and that the world were 
ſo occupied by this kind of criticiſm, as 


ſeldom to have examined the truth of his 


aſſertions, 

Of theſe commentators ſome Son had 
great original merit in giving figures of 
the plants of which they treated, and thoſe 
figures are many of them executed with 


ſuch perfection as to excite our aſtoniſh- | 


ment ; they have rarely been excelled at 
any following period. The firſt of theſe 


is Brunfelſius, whoſe figures, although only 


wooden outlines, often expreſs the plant 
intended 


Li 
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intended better than many fine modern 
engravings, and were evidently drawn by 
a firſt-rate painter. Matthiolus, the moſt 
celebrated of all the commentators” on 
Dioſcorides, has likewiſe given excellent 
figures of all the natural ſubſtances men- 
tioned in his book; thoſe of the large 
Venetian editions of this work are ſtill 
the admiration of botaniſts, and make 
thoſe editions much e after pre a 
r 
The large Sine of Fuckfius are.no les 
celebrated, nor with lefs reaſon; although 
only outlines, they repreſent ths an ex. 
tremely Wet” 
The example of theſe authors was ſoon 7 
followed by others, who publiſhed figures 
of plants from their own obſervation; and 
ever ſince the middle of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury the preſs throughout Europe has 
teemed with ſimilar publications; certainly 
to the great advancement of botany, al- 
though the merit of ej: works hay been 


| oy various. . | | 


FFF 


' 
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vival of letters in Europe, the attention of 
naturaliſts was chiefly confined to the ve · 
getable creation; and although ſince that 
time the animal and mineral kingdoms 

have received an eminent degree of culti- 
vation, ſtill botany has always kept its 


the vegetable tribe have, in every country, 


engaged ſome ingenuous minds in the eon - 
templation of this branch-of the great fa+ 


mily of nature, and excited them to in- 


veſtigate the laws by which it is governed, 


Whether their labours have been crowned 


with the ſmile of princes, rewarded wath 
worldly honours and emoluments, or only 
deſtined to enliven the ſcenes of rural re- 
tirement, to relieve the mind amid the 
buſy purſuits of active life, or add new 


charms to ſocial intercourſe; they have 


never failed to carry with them their own 

reward, in that ſweet and innocent plea- 
ſure. which riſes under the ſteps of the 
botaniſt wherever he goes, in thoſe ſub⸗ 
lime 


- , 
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lime and delightful ideas of the Author of 
nature to which ſuch enquiries lead, and 

the e ps they e excite in * 
mind. | 

The inte af 2 W gar- 

a is a memorable æra in the hiſtory of 
botany. The firſt of theſe was, I believe, 

at Padua in 1533, where it ſtill continues 
to make a tolerable figure, although now 
ſurpaſſed by ſeveral others, which have had 
more powerful protectors. The gardens of 
Florence, Piſa, Bologna and Leyden were 
Joon after eſtabliſhed, and all ſtill exiſt. 
Nor muſt I forget to mention that we had 
at London a tolerable collection of Plants 
in the garden of Gerarde, a catalogue of 
-which, printed in 1596, exiſts in che Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum, but is elſewhere rarely to be 
met with. The ſucceſs of botanic gardens 
has pretty much kept pace with the com- 

meree of the countries in which they were 
eſtabliſhed ; nor is this to be wonderod ate 


- * The -ſtabliſument of Fl leit 3 at Rome 
| about the year, 1450. ſeems not fe afficiently n F | 
ee, See Sabbati Hortus Romanus. 3 
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The intercourſe of the Dutch with he 
Faſt Indies, and their poſſeſſion of the 
Cape, long gave their collections, in all the 
different branches of Natural Hiſtory, a 
decided ſuperiority over thoſe of other 
nations. The Engliſh have now enriched 
their gardens far beyond any others by the 
ſupplies obtained from the Eaſt and Welt - 
Indies, and eſpecially from America. 
ber of naturaliſts who flouriſhed from the 
middle to the end of the ſixteenth century. 
Thoſe whoſe works are the moſt known, 
ani have been of the moſt ſervice to the 
world, are Tragus, L. Fuchſius, Dodonæus 
and Dalechampius in Botany, Bellonius in 
Ornithology, and Rondeletius in Ichthyo- 
logy. But there are a few great names 
which ought not to be ſo ſlightly men- 
tioned; I muſt be allowed to enlarge a 
little on the merits of Saen Arenen 
dus, Cluſius and Cæſalpinus. 
Conrad Geſner, the greateſt 1 
the world had ſeen ſince Ariſtotle, was 


born at Zurich in 1516, and died of the 
plague | 
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plazue in 1565. Notwithſtanding his con- 
ſtitution was feeble and fickly, and his life 
by no means a long one, he applied him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of nature with ſuch aſſi- 
duity, that he not only made more ne- 
obſervations than had been made by any 

modern writer, but alſo firſt reſtored the 
ſcience he cultivated: to the dignity of phi- 
loſophy, of which it had almoſt loſt ſight 
ſince the days of Ariſtotle and Theo- 
phraſtus. Geſner cultivated medicine with 
equal ſucceſs, proceedin g always on the 
ſure ground of obſervation and experience. 
His health, naturally weak, is faid to have 
frequently ſuffered hy the experiments he 
made on himſelf. But his infirmities did 
not deter him from taking frequent and 
laborious alpine journeys, any more than 
his very confined circumſtances prevented 
his being at conſiderable, and at that time 
very uncommon, expences, in the advance- 
ment of his darling purſuits. He founded 
and ſupported a botanic garden, kept a 
painter and engraver in his ſervice, had a 
very conſiderable library, and, according 
Os 5 to 
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to Haller, Was the firſt who ever 3 Aa 


. muſeum of Natural Hiſtory. But | his 


_ greateſt honour is his having firſt ſuggeſted 
the idea of a methodical arrangement of 
plants according to claſſes, orders and ge- 
nera, from the different ſtructure of the 
flowers; an idea which all true botaniſts 
ſince his time have purſued, and to which 
the very exiſtence of boten as a ſcience is 
owing. 

1 a e e gehe in hes 
indefatigable induſtry and zeal for the ad- 
vancement of Natural Hiſtory. Like him 
he devoted his life to travelling and ſtudy, 
and like him eſtabliſhed a muſeum and un- 
dertook works whoſe immenſity aſtoniſhes 
as much as their erudition. But he did 
not poſſeſs the ſyſtematic genius of Geſner, 
nor had he the prudence along with. the 
liberality of his great contemporary. Al- 
though he had a fortune of his own, and 
was aſſiſted by many of the rich and pow- 
erful of his time, he was reduced to indi- 
gence towards the end of life. He lived 
to the age of 8o, hing in 1605. His 
memory 
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memory has been always much honoured 


at Bologna. The great zoological work 
which he left imperfect, was finiſhed after 
his death, and his muſeum laid the foun- 
dation of that which at preſent is one of 
the 'ornaments of that univerſity. Many 
ſpecimens ſtill exiſt there marked with the 
venerable hand-writing of their 1 ol 


n Mz 591 | 
Neither had Cluſius that genius 4 ar- 


8 for which Geſner was remark- 
able. 


ce The collection of the works on Natural Hiſtory 
of this indefatigable man, conſiſts of 13 volumes in 
folio; three of them upon birds, one upon inſects, one 
upon animals which have no red blood, one upon fiſhes, - 
three upon quadrupeds, one upon ſerpents, one upon 
monſters, one upon metals, and one upon trees. 
He is himſelf however the author of the firſt fix 
oſumpn only; the reſt having been compiled by various 
literati, penſioned by the Senate of Bologna, who la- 
-boured-upon his plan, and with the materials which he 
had collected. This immenſe collection abounds with 
ſuperfluous matter and things foreign to its object, and 
is at the ſame time deficient in choice and method; but 
in ſpite of ſuch defects, Natural Hiſtory will always 
db the higheſt obligations to Aldrovandus, and his 
red F 2 work 
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able. Botany is however very much in- 


debted to him for the publication of a vaſt 


number of new plants, with excellent 
figures which atone for the imperfections 


ſition, fays Haller, procured him a great 
number of friends, whoſe diſcoveries en- 
riched his own works. He always acknow- 

ledged their favours, and gave to every 


body their due praiſe, A number of the 
. diſcovered by Geſner were firſt uw 


work muſt always be nde as the an of En- 


nius, where Virgil went to ſeek for pearls. % 
« Tt is common with writers to make 8 | 


die of poverty in the hoſpital. Certainly the long jour- 
neys he undertook for the ſake of Natural Hiſtory, and 


the conſiderable ſums paid by him to the moſt cele- 


brated artiſts, in order to procure exact figures of dif- 
ferent productions of the three kingdoms of nature, ſo 


far ruined his fortune, that though ſupported in theſe 


expences by ſome ſovereigns zealous for the advance- 
ment of ſcience, as well as by the Senate of Bologna, 
he found himſelf towards the end of life reduced to a 
kind of indigence. Aſter his death he was honoured with 
a magnificent funeral, which is ſufficient to refute the 
ſtory of his extreme beggary; neither is it credible that 


thoſe 
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liſhed by Cluſius. This illuſtrious botaniſt 
died in 1609, at the great age of 84. He 
was profeſſor of botany at Leyden, where 
a palm tree (Rhapris: flabelliſormis, of the 
Hortus Kewenſis) planted A TO mm deve 
iſts in great perfection. Trot ent 

I am now to ſpeak of Oæfalpinus; 3 bub 
if I ſhould enter into a full diſcuſſion of his 
character and merits, it would lead me a 
great deal too far. His ardent attachment 
nnn into the menen 

ent Ain edn 

thoſe ſovereigns who had eee to. his cd 
ing, or the Senate of, his own country, to which he had 


elt his rich muſeum as a legacy, could have let him die 
of hunger. © The anonymous author of the 'MHanges 
4 Hiſteire Naturelle; printed at Lyons in'1763, adopts 
ing this fable, and ſaying that Urban VIII. made an 
epigram in honour of Aldrovandus and of bis beautiful 
Plates, which finiſhes with this elegant diſtich, | 05 1 . 


- (Obftupet 205 fi 2 rerum fecunds cragtriny .. 
| Be * ge ſum quod videt artis Os 


+: 1 FASIOO ,H150 1067 737 
fs. to with to imply that this — was, eee 
with rewarding the labour of the philoſopher | with 
verſes only. But it ib a certain: fact that Urban VIII. 
did not obtain the pontificate till enge, mu after 
the danth of Aldrommndes.” Henan. 

ine 73 | N 
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taphyſics, and into many errors relating to 
the nature of man, and the firſt cauſe of 
all things, which the dogmas of the court 
of Rome where he lived were not likely 
to correct, in a philoſophical mind like his. 
He has left evident proofs of his knowing 
the circulation of the blood at leaſt through 
the lungs, and the ſervices he has rendered 
to botany entitle him to be ranked among 
its moſt able promoters. I need not enter 
into the particulars of his method, which 
is chiefly founded on the fruit. He has 
made ſome miſtakes, which Haller has 
taken care to point out; but it muſt not 
be forgotten that Cæſalpinus has thrown, 
more light on the ſtructure and affinities. 
of vegetables than any one before his time, 
and has diſtinfly mentioned the ſexes of 
plants. He died in 1603. 
While theſe great men were ang 
on the continent, botany began to be at- 
tended to in our own country. Turner 
publiſhed his Herbal in 1551; ſoon after 
Lyte gave a tranſlation of Dodonzus; and, 
in ah was n * firſt edition of 
edge: . Gerarde 8 


* * 


| thoſe of an almoſt unrivalled degree of ac- 
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' Gerarde's Herbal. It is fufficient that I 
mention the names of theſe authors. Lo- 
bel, who began to publiſh in London in 
1570, and who is the author of many g oat 
obſervations, has been often miſtaken for 
'an Engliſhman; but although he ſpent the 
greater part of his life Tre 1 1 was s bort 1 
in Flanders. e 

It would be unperdemmblöe if 17 were! to 
finiſh this period of the hiſtory of our ſei- 
ence without mentioning Fabius Columna, 
who firſt gave copper plates of plants; and 


curacy, drawn and engraved by his on 
hand. In his Phytobaſanos, publiſhed at 
Naples in 1692, and again at Florence in 


1744, he has taken infinite pains, and ſhewn - | 


great ſagacity, in determining ſome plants 
of the ancients, and has detected innume- 
Table errors in Pliny and other authors. 
His Ecphraſis publiſhed ſeveral years after- 
wards is a larger work, and contains a 
large number of new plants, diſtinguithed 
and figured with the greateſt accuracy, 
Hel is likewife the author of a curious and 

F * 8 learned 
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learned work on the Purpura of the an- 
cients. All theſe books, eſpecially the 
firſt, are very rare. 88 an able cri- 
ic himſelf, was criticiſed in his turn by 
inferior, Aldinus in his . 
Farneſianus, printed at Rome 1625; 
work in which however there are yk 
good figures of rare plants, and- which is 
not commonly to be met with '.  - 
The inſtitution of the academy of the 
Lynozi at Rome in 1603 deſerves, to be 
remarked, as that ſociety was the firſt of 


the kind, and has been in ſome meaſure 
the model of all the preſent literary ſoci- 
eties in Europe. Its chief promoter and 


perpetual preſident was Frederick Caeſius, 
a young Roman nobleman of great ſcience. 
Among the names of. thoſe who compoſed 
it we find Fabius Columna and the great 


Galileo, a circumſtance perhaps more 
likely to immortalize its memory than the 
medals which were ſtruck upon its eſta- 
bliſhment, This inſtitution died with its 


* founder in 1630. 
The number of authors who had written 


: on 
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on plants without any ſyſtem or method 
in the ſixteenth century, and the confu - 

ſion of names which had been intro» 
duced, ſeemed to render it at length ne- 
ceſſary for the preſervation of the ſcience 
that ſome great ſyſtematic genius ſhould 
undertake to. digeſt the confuſed maſs; an 


= profiting, of the hints of Geſner and Cæſal- 5 | 


pinus, reduce into order the vaſt materials, 
with which botany. was in a manner overs 
whelmed, rather than enriched. But this 
event, ſo much to be deſired was not yet 
to take place in its full extent. An emi- 
nent ſervice was however rendered to 
tany by the two illuſtrious brothers John 
and Caſpar Bauhin, with whom I ſhall 
cloſe the hiſtory of the ſixteenth ig, 

and enter on that of the ſeventeenth. | 
John Bauhin was in a great r! 
Pate, as a botaniſt under Geſner; but 
not having a turn for ſyſtem, he did not 
in that reſpect learn much from his great 
teacher. He devoted a life of more than 
70 years to a critical inveſtigation of all 
that had been written before him, and 
made 
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made many valuable obſervations as well 


as many original diſcoveries, But he open- 


ed no new path in botany. His labours 
were conducted on the ſame plan as thoſe 


ol his predeceſſors. The fruit of his ſtudies | 


is nothing leſs than an Univerfal Hiſtory 
of Plants, which being left in MS. at his 
death in 1613, was not publiſhed till 1650, 
when it appeared in three volumes folio 


Like all poſthumous works it has defects, 


which probably it would not have had if 


publiſhed by its author. It is a monument 
much information and ſo many elucida- 
tions of preceding authors, as to be ſtill in 
great eſtimation, notwithſtanding its want 
This.work paved the way for Caſpar Bau- 
hin in the much more important and ori- 
ginal one which he undertook and happily 
perfected, the publication of whieh forms 
one of the moſt remarkable æras in bota- 


under the title of Pinax Theatri Botanici. 


This was meant, as its name imports, as 
3 an 
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an index to all the botanical knowle ge 
then in the world, and its author exxult⸗ 
ingly ſtyles it the labour of 40 years. In 
this work about 6000 plants are arranged 
in twelve books, with ſome flight traces 
of ſyſtem, and each plant is diſtinguiſhed 
by a kind of deſcriptive: name, under 
which are placed the names given it bj 
ly remarked, that beſides errors and repe - 
titions incident to the moſt wary in ſo vaſt 
ſome hundreds of plants there 
as ſpecies, which have ſince been found to 
be only varieties; and if this was true in 
the time of Ray, it is much more ſo At 
preſent. Notwithſtanding ſuch imperfee- 
tions, this work: has been found ſo e 
and indeed ſo neceſſary, that it continued 
the general dictionary of botaniſts, till ſu · 
perſeded by the publications of Tourne- 
fort and Linnæus, and is even now the 
only ene of thoſe who wiſh to ſtudy 
the authors whoſe works are prior to it. 
But Wr is a all which, the active a 
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liſhed an « 


bout 600 new or | heretofore miſtaken 
plants in his Prodromus, publiſhed firſt in 


1620, and afterwards with an improved 
edition of his Pinax in 1671, which is that 

moſt in uſe. He likewiſe meditated a 
_ eomplete hiſtory of all the plants mention 


ed in his Pinax, and finiſhed, as it is ſaid, 


ubliſh 1 e 1658 ; with age. 
It contains graſſes and ſome hliaceous 


plants. Beſides all theſe botanical OK 
Caſpar Bauhin practiſed medicine with 
great ſucceſs, and was fo, eminently ſkilled 


in anatomy as to have been ſtyled: in his 
time the prince of anatomiſts. Te died 
in 1624, aged 64, being about 20 years 
younger than his brother. I have ſeen a 


great part of his herbarium at Baſil, in the 


hands of Mr. De Lachenal, profeſſor of 
botany there. This herbarium is ineſti- 
mable on account of the difficulty of de- 
ee many of Bauhin's plants by his 


: | deſcriptions 
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deſeriptions alone, and its worthy poſſeſſor 
devotes it to the purpoſes of public utility, 
to which indeed all dees of nn 
N to be devoted. S 1 
Wie muſt now 1 * a e in hs hif. 
788 of botany. Notwithſtanding the la- 
bours of the Bavhins ſeemed to promiſe 
new: vigour to this lovely ſcience, it lan- 
guiſhed for nearly half a century after the 
time in which they lived. Not that there 
were no botanical writers, nor any collec- 
tors. of plants i in all that period, for there 
were. a conſiderable number of both, as 
well as ſeveral writers on the materia me+ 
dica. Hernandez was ſent to South Ame- 
rica by Philip II. at a vaſt expence, but 
the fruit of his labours is one of the worſt 
books in botany. The Italians puzzled 
themſelves and their readers about opobal- 
ſamum and the ingredients of the mithri+ 
date; and a number of inferior writers 
appearegꝗ in different parts of Europe, eſpe · 
cially in Germany, whoſe names and me- 
Tits I might be eucuſed eee 
„ it 
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if on this ae J had . more e time 
a e e e 2 tr ah 
I muſt oh except. on reins ho f 1 | 
Dane Phyſice Minores has given 
great proofs of botanical ſagacity, and has 
-thrown out ſome hints, of which following 
| botaniſts, and among them Linnæus him- 
ſelf, have proſited with great as 
Js died in 1657, 

Our countryman Parkinſon was alſo an 
author of great originality and obſervation, 
much ſuperior in this reſpect to Gerarde, 
or his commentator Johnſon, ae e f _ 
| figures are inferior to theirs. 
5 = ſhall profit of this interval to Fe 
he progreſs of zoology from the middle 
Ws the ſixteenth to the end of the ſeven- 
e century. 4 

It is remarkable that a der of pines 


> hiſtory; ſo evidently the moſt important 


and the moſt intereſting to man, who is 
himſelf at the head'of the animal creation, 

ſhould have lain ſo long uncultivated. 
From the time of Ariſtotle to Geſner 
1 £22 ls 
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and Aldrovandus, few or no improvements 
were made in the knowledge of animals, 
nor with reſpect to claſlification was any 
alteration attempted till the time of Ray. 
The Ariſtotelian diviſion of animals into 
viviparous and oviparous is well known. 
In the former claſs were arranged all qua- 
drupeds, and in the latter birds, fiſhes, and 
inſects. Ariſtotle was himſelf ſenſible that 
this ſyſtem muſt be taken with ſome lati- 
tude, there being ſeveral quadrupeds, as 
lizards, which are not viviparous, and ſome 
inſets and fiſhes viviparous, although not 
quadrupeds. By inſets he and all other 
naturaliſts down to Linnæus underſtood 
ſuch of the ſmaller kinds of animals as 
have the body divided into ſegments, ſo 
that many worms and even fiſhes ad 
included in this diyifions 
Seiner arranged his voluminous hiſtory 
of animals upon the principles of Ariſtotle, 
ſeparating the oviparous from the vivipa- 
rous quadrupeds; and Aldrovandus: col- 
lected all that others had written, indeed 
without ſufficient diſcrimination of truth 


from 
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from fiction, and diſpoſed it much bf the 
ſame order. With reſpect to Ornithology, 


Geſner cultivated that ſcience with pecu- 
liar ſucceſs, and is the author of many very 


valuable obſervations. Aldrovandus copied 
bim in many things, and Johnſton is hard- 
ly worth mentioning, as he has done little 


_ Elſe than copy both. Beſides what the : 


authors above mentioned have given us 
relating to fiſhes, that branch of natural 
hiſtory was ably handled by Paul Jovius, 


an Italian phyſician of great taſte and learn- 


ing in the beginning of the fixteenth cen- 
tury; afterwards by the accurate Bello- 
nius, who wrote alſo on birds ; by Salvia- 
nus in his ſuperb book on aquatic animals, 
printed at Rome in 1554; and by Ronde- 
letius, profeſſor at Montpellier, who pub- 


liſhed the ſame year. Inſects were alſo 


particularly treated of in a work the joint 
labour of ſeveral able men, among whom 
was the indefatigable Geſner; this book 
Was publiſhed by Dr. n an —_ 
phyſician, in 1634. 

This was the ſtate of Zoology who our 
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own immortal Harvey firſt dared to con- 
| trovert one of the doctrines of Ariſtotle; 
which, although really unworthy of ſo 
great a philoſopher, nobody had hitherto 
oppoſed, I mean that of equivocal gene- 
now to give way to a ſpirit of enquiry and 
ame but not in the ſchools them- 
ſelves, for from thence light ſeldom ſprings. 
The propoſition. of Ha e, omnia er 
ou, was not received without oppoſition; 
but this Was — much more = 
Lari ore 


eee of the blood! No ſooner was 
this publiſhed than a Www of WR grains 
beſet him. After in vain endeavouring to 
refute” his opinion, they had A to the 
common . fubterfuge of denying its origi 
nality ; taking upon themſelves the greater 
reproach, of having been blind to the evi- 

f dences already exiſting of ſo indiſputable a 
truth, rather than allow their illuſtrious 


3 any merit in che difcovery. 
G With 
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_ - With Harvey begins what may be poked 
this - phyſiological: period of Natural Hiſ- 
tory. His hypotheſis. of generation was 
confirmed by the experiments of Redi and 
Malpighi, two very philoſophical natural- 
iſts, who have diſencumbered ſcience from 
many prejudices, and thrown much light 
on ſome of the moſt abſtruſe parts of phy- 
fiology. The experiments of Redi to diſ- 
prove equivocal generation, are truly ad- 
mirable; and Malpighi's inveſtigations, re- 
lating to the anatomy and transformation 
of filkworms, and the development of the 
chick in the egg, are too celebrated to 
need any freſh eulogium. About the mid- 
dle of the ſeventeenth century a new and 
very intereſting propoſition in phyſiology 
was ſtarted, that of the ſexes of plants, 
the honour of which is given to our coun- 
tryman Sir Thomas Millington. It is to 
de wiſhed however that he had written 
ſomething himſelf upon the ſubject, o 
that we knew whether the idea Cs 
originally his own. Nearly about the ſame 
time the diſcovery of the lymphatic veſſels 
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in animals was made, either by Rudbeck 
or Thomas Bartholin, or rather by both at 

once. All which I think juſtifies me in 
calling the period of which I am ſpeaking, 
a phyſiological age. In it was laid the 
foundation of almoſt every doctrine which 
has ſince been cultivated and enlarged upon, 
and on which all following medical and 
phyſiological ſyſtems have been built. 
It is no wonder that ſyſtematic Zoology. 
ſhould derive advantage from all theſe 
diſcoveries. Towards the end of the laſt 
century appeared two great naturaliſts, 
amply qualified to profit by them, and to 
whom the ſeience is inſinitely indebted, 
our countrymen: Willughby and Ray. 
Theſe illuſtrious friends laboured together 
with uncommon ardour in the ſtudy of 


nature, and left ſcarcely any of her tribes 
| unexplored. But death, which ſo often 


diſappoints the faireſt hopes, cut off the 
former in the prime of life, before he had 
digeſted the materials to the acquiſition of 
which he had devoted his youth ; and they 
mi iet all have been loſt to the world and 

8 his 
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his name have periſhed with them, but for 
the faithful friendſhip and truly ſcientific 
ardour of Ray. So cloſe was the inter- 
courſe between theſe two naturaliſts 
it is not eaſy to aſſign each his due ſhare 
of merit. Indeed Ray has been fo partial 
to the fame of his departed friend, and has 
cheriſhed his memory with ſuch affeQion- 
ate care, that we are in danger of attri- 

buting too much to Mr. Willughby, and 
too little to himſelf. Certainly however 
it is by no means a fair ſtatement of the 
caſe to ſay with Dr. Derham, that Mr. 
Willughby had taken the animal king- 
dom for. his taſk, as Mr. Ray had the ve- 
getable one. The Ornithology and Ich- 
thyology ſufficiently ſhew that Ray was 
not-a mere editor of thoſe noble works, 
and the Synopſes Avium & Piſcium, pub- 
liſhed ſome time after, in which he has 
made many improvements, and ſome im- 
portant changes as to arrangement, prove 
with how much attention he had ſtudied 
thoſe two branches of Zoology. I need 
not add that the Synopſis of Quadrupeds 


LY 
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is, as to method, entirely his own, although 
Willughby is there often quoted for ma- 
ny excellent obſervations ; and the 'ſame 
may be faid of the Hiſtoria Inſectorum, 
publiſhed in 1710, after the death of Ray. 
All theſe works are excellent in their kind, 
admirably methodized, and exhibit ſuch 
proofs of accurate obſervation, ſuch a can- 
did love of truth, and fuch penetration in 
diſcovering it, as muſt ever rank their 
authors among the _ home FINER "Rn 
phical naturaliſts. 

Ray, being aimtbfle! en Ariftotle's 
claſfification of animals, was the inventor 
of a new: one, founded on the ſtructure of 
the heart. The Harveian experiments and 
doctrine of the circulation had called the 
peculiar attention of philoſophers to every 
organ which has a ſhare in that 
menon, and to this cauſe probably we owe - 


the method of Ray. Taking therefore 


the diviſion of animals into Sanguinea and 
Exanguia, which was a very ancient one, 
he ſubdivides the firſt claſs into ſuch as are 
n with lungs and ſuch as breathe 
8 3 
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by gills; and the former of theſe he again 
ſeparates into thoſe which have an heart 
with two' ventricles, and thoſe whoſe heart 
has only al ſingle: ventricle. The latter 
diviſion contains Reptiles, | the former vi- 
viparous Quadrupeds, Whales and Birds. 
The Animalia nel reſpirantia include 
all Fiſhes properly ſo called, the Whale 
kind and all the Exanguia being of eourſe 
excluded. The Animalia Exanguia are 
divided into greater and leſſer. The latter 
diviſion contains Inſects; the former is 
again ſubdivided iuto three genera, the 
luſca, as Cuttle-ſiſn and Polypi; the ſe- 
cond Cruſtacea, as Crabs and Lobſters, 
which are properly Inſects; and the third 
Teſtacea, or Shell-fiſh, This ſyſtem, al- 
though liable to a great many objections, 
which I ſhall not now ſtay to enumerate, 
is deſerving in many reſpects of great 
praiſe: its author has ſhewn eminent ſkill 

in the characters hy which he, has choſen 
to diſcriminate the ſubordinate diviſions, 
and i in ſhort the ee ſyſtem of Qua- 
dru 2 
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drupeds is little more than a reformation of 
that of Ray. I ſhall ſoon ſpeak of the bo- 
tanical merit of this great man; but before 
we take leave of this period of Zoology 
it may be expected: I ſhould ſay ſomething 
of L wenhoek, and his theory of gene- 
ration, which has made ſo much ndiſe; 
nor may it be uſeleſs to mention him, if 
only as a memento to future theoriſts. What 
a pity it is, that ſo excellent an obſerver, 
to whom the world is indebted for ſo mueli 
ee eee, ſhould have 
ſeems bur to 3 ate its dig 
and confi gned it to more abſolute neglet! 
The ſpermatic worms of Leeuwenhoek 
may perhaps be the jeſt of philoſophers 
many ages to come, while others ſha 
Profit of his genuine diſeoveries, without 
knowing to whom they are obliged. 
Let us naw take a general view of the 
Nats of Natural A at the end of 1 
laſt century, 1 en 
In England the eine; aspect hich 
this ſcience bad worn under the auſpices 
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of Charles I. was blaſted by the turbulent 
times which followed; but in the peaceful 
| days of Charles II. natural hiſtory, as well 55 
as all the different branches of philoſophy, 
| received 'a degree. of cultivation and ad- 
vancement hitherto unknown in this coun- 
try; and this led on to the golden age of 
ſcience in England, which was aan my 
the poſſeſſion of a Newton... 
. The Royal Society, Abies ſn a final 
beginning at Oxſord about the year 1645, 
made rapid advances when removed to the 
metropolis, was eſtabliſhed under the pro- 
_ tection of the king in 1662, very ſoon after 
his reſtoration. This learned body beſtow- 
ed great attention from the beginning, as 
they have ever ſince done, upon the phyſio- 
logical part of natural hiſtory. The names 
of Boyle, Evelyn, Hook and Needham, 
are among the firſt members of this ſo- 
clety; and how much they have laboured 
in the advancement of natural ſcience 
is well known. Mr. Willughby was one 
af the original fellows of the Royal So- 
ww * _ friend Ray was not 
admitted 
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the great conchologiſt, was very early aſſo- 
ciated with it, as well as that e 
vegetable phyſiologiſt Dr. Gre mp. 


Nor was France behind-hand wich En- 


Ry in attention to the: ſciences; and 
among the reſt natural hiſtory. Henry 
IV. that great name wich ſcience delights 
in joining with humanity to bleſs, had en- 
deavoured long ago to promote literature 


and uſeful knowledge throu ghout his de- 
minions. Among other inſtitutions the 


botanic gardens of Paris and Montpellier 
are owing to his munificence. But his un- 
timely death, and the ſubſequent diſturb- 
ances, for a while put a ſtop to all farther 
cultivation of the arts of peace. About 
twenty years afterwards, by the indefati- 
gable perſeverance of De la Broſſe, ſuper - 
intendant of the Paris garden, the Cardi- 
nal de Richlieu was induced to grant it 
his protection; but this garden firſt roſe 
to any conſiderable degree of eminence 
towards the end of the laſt nen under 

| Louis 


* 


Lad XIV. This muniſicent prince en- 
cauraged learning with that ſplendid libe- 
rality which diſtinguiſhed all his actions. 
For the N promoting botany, and 
Iournefort was ſent to the Levant, and 
the raccurate aid indefatigable Plumier 
made three voyages to America, and died 
as he was about undertaking a fourth. An 
Academy af Sciences was inſtituted at Pa- 
ris in 1666, and another ſome years after 
at Montpellier, very ſimilar to the Royal 
Sacicty of London, with which the greateſt 
men in Europe have al\ N eee EI ta 
be aſſociated; tc io} ae 7 15 
Many ſimilar inſtitutions were ſet on 
bree ee Europe, as the Imperial 
Academy Naturæ Curioſorum, begun in 
1652. A number of botanic gardens were 
alſo eſtabliſhed in Germany; but Linnæus 
has truly obſerved that they have never 
been rich in exotic plants, on account of 
the ſmall intercourſe of that country with 
| 3 Indies; ; whereas the gardens af Hol, 
1 land 
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land were at this time overflowirig with 
riches from the and m tan Wa of = 
3 8 Þ 19 r V ; 

The dee Sega odd ako care 
of the Commelins was now one of the firſt | 
in Europe, and that of Leyden was ren- 
dered celebrated by the oatalogue publiſhed 
by Herman. Holland had moreover the 
glory of producing at this time that moſt 
ſumptuous and excellent work, the Hortus 
Malabaricus; by which a new world was 
in a manner laid open to the botaniſts of 
Europe, and from whieh they learned with 
ſurpriſe, that the knowledge of plants => 
made almoſt as much progreſs in the re- 
mote regions of Aſia, as in their own part 
of the world. Tonen 1% 
But the ſtudy of nature was no withew | 

| making ſuch an uniformly ſteady progreſs 
as in Sweden, At Upſal, under the auſs 
pices of the great Rudbeck, was laid the | 
foundation of what Mr.. Stillingfleet has 
juſtly called an unrivalled ſchool of natural 
hiſtory, and which was deſtined afterwards 
to give laws to the reſt of the world. Rarely 


k has 
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has ſuch a variety of profound and exten- 
ſive learning been united as in Rudbeck. 
T have already mentioned his anatomical 

merit in diſcovering the Iymphatics, In 
antiquities, eſpecially thoſe of the northern 
nations, and in the learned languages, his 
knowledge was unbounded “. In botany 
he had erected to himſelf what might rea. 
ande have . chought a a monumen- 


KI The mn curious, N db in every: led 
moſt extravagant work of this extraordinary man is his 
Atlantica „fue Manhein, vera Fapheti pofterorum ſedes ac 

patria, printed in 1679, 1689, and 1698, in three folio 
NG Another volume was intended to have been 
publiſhed, which remains in manuſcript, and in its 
place is given as a fourth yolume, an Atlas of 43 maps, 
with two chronological tables. This rare work is full 
of immenſe erudition; hut, as ufual in the North, this 
_ exudition, poured forth by wholeſale, without diſcrimi. 
nation or taſte, tends to confound and overwhelm the 
reader rather than to inform him. The author main- 
tains the ſtrangeſt and moſt unbounded paradoxes. He 
pretends that Sweden, his own country, was the abode 
of the ancient Pagan deities, and of our firſt parents, 
the terreſtrial paradiſe, the true Atlantis of Plato; and 
that it was the origin of the Engliſh, the Danes, the 

Greeks, the Romans, and af all the wy of the world.” 
Fontana, © | 
4 Jun 
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tum @re perennius, in one of the greateſt 
undertakings of the kind, a collection of 
fine wooden cuts of all the plants then 
known. They were to have been arranged 
and named according to Bauhin's Pinax, 
in 12 large volumes folio. But two vo- 
lumes were ſcarcely printed, when in 1702 
a dreadful fire reduced almoſt all Upſal to 
aſhes, and with it the-work of Rudbeck, 
and many thouſaud wooden blocks already 
cut, beſides almoſt all the materials of an 
hiſtory of Lapland compoſed by his ſon, 
who indeed had a principal hand in the 
great work of which I am ſpeaking. It 
can ſcarcely be thought an impeachment 
of the venerable old man's philoſophy, that 
fo cruel a diſappointment ſoon brought 
him with ſorrow to the grave. 
All that remains of this work are a hs . 
copies of the ſecond volume, and three 
only of the firſt, one of which is in the 
Sherardian library at Oxford. Linnæus 
was poſſeſſed of about 120 of the wooden 
blocks of this firſt volume, as well as 8 or 
Ip Es blocks belonging to ſome 
intended 
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intended one; all which came with his 
collection into my hands: they are for the 
moſt part admirable figures of graſſes*. 
Having been now inſenfibly led back to 
Botany, I ſhall take a comprehenſive view: 
of the ſyſtematic æra of that ſcience, when 
fomany new methods of claſſification were 
invented, moſt: of which were ſtrenuouſly. 
ſupported by their reſpective authors, who 
little thought chat in the ſpace of half a 
century, oblivion would nearly dd an 
diſtinctions between them. 8 
The firſt who revived the idea of a claſ 
fical arrangement of plants, ſince the time 
of Cæſalpinus, was Moriſon, who has been 
juſtly cenſured for neglecting to acknow- 
| ledge how much he owed to his ingenious 
predeceſſor, and who has in his turn re- 
ceived fimilar treatment from his follow- _ 
ers. His method was founded chiefly on 
the fruit, to which, as well as the external 
habits of plants, he paid too much regard, 
and too little to the other parts of fruQtifi- 


K * ablithed under the title of Reliquiz Rudbecki- ; 


cation. 
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cation. The only work claſſed according 
to the method of Moriſon is his own n 
Hiſtoria Univerſalis Plantarum, an uſeful 
compilation, which is daily uſed as a book 
of reference, by thoſe ae never e of 
his ſyſtem. | 145 
But the three bee. ee au RR 
were Ray, Tournefort and Rivinus, be- 
tween whom was much warm controverſy 
on the ſubject; and it muſt have been an 
intereſting matter indeed that could ſo agi- 
tate the candid peaceable ſpirits of Ray 
and Tournefort. Of Ray it may be ſaid, 
that his method was the moſt abſtruſe and 
ſcientific, while that of Rivinus was at firſt 
ſight more ſimple, but liable to as great 
difficulties in the execution. The former 
was pri incipally founded on the fruit, the 
latter on the corolla, and in both were the 
other parts of fructiſication too much neg- 
lected. The ſyſtem, of Tournetort, which 
was likewiſe formed chiefly upon the co- 
rolla, was undoubtedly far ſuperior to all 
the reſt then extant; yet I doubt whether 
that alone And Han procured its author 
2 his 
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his extenſive reputation, had he not inveſti» 


gated and diſcriminated the genera of plants 
in ſo maſterly a manner, that this alone is 
ſufficient to rank him above all preceding 
botaniſts. It is true he did not invent a 
mode of ſyſtematically defining theſe ge- 

nera by words; this was reſerved for Lin- 
næus: but it has been well obſerved by 


Monfieur Delamarck, that Tournefort was 
no leſs ſenſible of the diſtinQions of his ge- 


nera, and he has cauſed them to be figured 


in ſo able a manner that they cannot be 


ene EA 

This great botaniſt, chiefly eite 
"ths having had ſome injudicious advocates, 
is the glory of the French nation. His 
countrymen are with reaſon proud of him, 
and his merits as a botaniſt and a traveller 
are ſo well known, that no commendation 
of mine can add to his fame. Yet I muſt 
not omit to do juſtice to his ſucceſſor Vail- 
lant, whoſe merit I think is hardly ſuffi- 
ciently known. In profiting of the indul- 
gence granted me when at Paris of con- 
ane the Herbariums of theſe two emi- 


nent 
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nent bota iſts, FWazoafteniſhed Er Thx tts 
ſtances of profound knowledge and acute! 
 nefs*of füdgment w iiich I met with in that 
of Vaillant, both with reſpect to tlie ge- 
nera, ſpecies, and ſynonyma of plants; . 
whereas it is Well KO that Tourne fort 
was Teſs ſolicitous about the ſeientific diſ- 
tinctions of fpecies. Vaillant is alſo one 
of the. firſt who was well acquainted With 
the ſexes of plants. His academcal or. 
tion on that ſubje & is full ef good obſerva- 
tions; though not without ſonie errors. In 
this Work llhe laughs without referde at 
Leeuwenkbek's peculiar theory of gene- 
ration, and ſpeaks rather too diſreſpect- 5 
Nerf for this is he has never 


1 2vRnOT 0 213 55 197 1 


* 43 


dee Menden beſides thoſe above · men- 
tioned ; but few beitig remarkable for ori- 
| ginality or uſe, I'canndt dwell long upon 
them. Herman's Was one of the beſt, /It 
was entirely founded oi the fruit, and not 
very different from thoſe of Ray and Mo- 
riſon, *-Boerkaave's had great merit, in 
ee | H bony 
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being founded more. or leſs on all the parts 
of fructification. The method of Chriſ- 
topher Knaut is an alteration af that of 
Ray, without any improvement. The pa 
radoxical Chriſtian Knaut, who thought 
the eſſence of a flower /confiſted. in its co- 
rolla, was never very famous, and would 
now probably make no proſelytes at all. 
feſſor Magnol of Montpellier, founded on 
the dalyx, to which, Linnæus was very 
partial, and he even, formed, a ſimilar 
method of claflification himſelf; happily, 
| however, this. wh t at Aar 
Nor as 1 e * botany n 
ſyſtematic one. Linnzus has not ſorupled 
to aſſert, that within the ſpace of twenty 


years, at the end of the. laſt century 
d many plants were diſcovered. as had 


been made known by the June. Jabours of 


SS + & 


which were colleted by . Plu- 
mier and Ray, a noble collection was 
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terwards Sir Hans, of which the hiſtory in 
two volumes folio is well known. Mr. 
Sherard conſul at Smyrna, who cultivated 
botany with princely munificence and with 
the ardour and diſcernment of a trye phi- 


loſopher, has been the means of making 


known a very great number of plants. 
His vaſt herbarium and library are now 
among the literary treaſures of Oxford. 


parts of the world, many of them very 
and it would be ſuperfluous here to ſay any 


thing of its utility. Petiver was no leſs 
perſeveting in making collections, not only 


of plants, but of all kinds of natural ob- 
jets. His works are of a very peculiar 
character, and exhibit more zcal than ge- 


mus or accuracy. His nn 3 of 


body but eee, The ee 
of Dr. Herman in Ceylon were very conſi- 
derable. They lay a while dormant, only 
e with greater celebrity from the 
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pen of Linnæus. In ſo brilliant a period 
-of the hiſtory of this ſcience I am -obliged 


als over many leſs illuſtrious, although 
great names; and ſnall only mention Rum- 
-phius; Whoſe ardour was not to be damped 
even by the greateſt misfortune which ean 
befal a naturaliſt, the loſs of fight. The 
rich treaſures of Amboina were made 
knowin to us by this laborious man. His 
bool on ſhells is in high eſtimation; and 
his Herbarium Amboinenſe might vie with 
the Hortus Malabarieus, if all: concerned 
in the publication of iit had performed. their 
parts as well as he has done his: but the 
figures are by no means comparable to 
thoſe of that ſtupendous work. The cou- 
rage of Rumphius in purſuing natural hiſ- 
tory after he had loſt his ſight, reminds 
— fimilar inſtance, I believe very 
little known, of a Provengal phyſician | 
named Reboul, who undertook a manu- 
-ſcript hiſtory of plants in ſeveral large folio 
volumes, and, becoming blind, erde 
completed many. of the unfiniſhed chapters 
- withobis/.own hand after that accident. 
my = My This 
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This curious manuſcript was ſhewn me in 
the public library at Parma. 
While Botany was making this great 
progreſs, Entomology: began. to be culti- 
vated with an afliduity, . which, was. amply 


— 
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repaid, by the, curious and aſtoniſhing, facts 
it brought to light. The notion of equi- x 


vocal generation having- been refuted by 
Harvey, Redi and Malpighi, the Propaga» 
tion and metamorphoſes of inſects became = 
an intereſting object of enquiry with ſeveral 
able men, among the firſt of whom, were 
Goedart and Swammerdam. FT The die 
coveries of Goedart were received with 
laudable caution by- his contemporaries, 
eſpecially what relates to- the, hiſtory of 
Ichneumones; but following obſervers 
have confirmed the accuracy of his rela- 
tions. The works of Swammerdam are 
full of curious information, and will ſuffi- 
ciently reward thoſe whoſe patience is not 
to be exhauſted by his tedious heavy ſtyle. 
Nor muſt I forget Madam Merian, whoſe 
excellent work on the Surinam Inſects, 
one Sf | the moſt ſplendid-i in natural hiſtory, 


** is 
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is 2 monument of female lo perſeverance and 
— en | 
Other admirers of n nature habe kurued 
their attention to ſhells and marine pro · 
ductions; and the facility with which theſe 


| bodies are preſerved in cabinets, has made 


the collecting them vety genetal. A few 
authors had written on ſhells about the 
beginning of the laſt century, as Aldro- 
vandus, Columna, Imperati, &c. but about 
the end of the century two very eminent 
writers were patticilatly diſtinguiſhed in 
Conchology, Bonanni and Liber. Their 
works are in daily uſe. In the different 
publications of the latter are many curious 
anatomical obſervations, and Bonanni has 
treated the formation of ſhells in a very 
_ philoſophical manner. Some intereſting 
hints on the ſame ſubject are to be found 
in Steno's © De Solido intra Solidum Diſ- 
ſertationis Prodromus,” printed oy Flo- 
rence in 1669. | 
Of all the parts oF Natural Hiſtory, Mi- 
neralogy for a long time made the ſloweſt 
Peres. From the time of Theophi 
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to the and of the ſeventeenth century few - 
improvements were made in the knows 


ledge of Foſſils. What little was written 


in all that time contained only repetitions 


of old erroneous ſuperſtitious opinions, 
Even at the period of which I am ſpeak» 


ing, a ſtriking idea of the darkneſs of this 


ſcience may be formed, from Tournefort's 
having maintained the vegetation of ſtones, 
and Liſter's having poſitively aſſerted that 
all extraneous foſſils, as petrified ſhells, xc. 

are only luſus naturz, and neyer were the 


real ſhells they repreſent. Afterwards Mi- 


neralogy was cultivated with a little more 
care, but ſtill on wrong principles, the ex- 


tternal figure of foſſils being principally at- 


tended to, and not their component parts; 
nor was it till very lately that the ſcience 


was eſtabliſhed on its true pee that. 


of chemical analyſis. 
For about fifteen years after the bes- 
ning of the preſent century nothing very 


conſiderable was printed in botany. But 


the year 1718 is remarkable for the publi- 
_ cation of Ruppius' s excellent Flora. Je- 


7 nens, 
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nenſis, and the following for the appear- 
ance of : Scheuchzer's 1nimitable Agroſto- 
graphia and Dillenius's Flora Giſſenſis. 
_ Ruppius being cut off early in life, diſap- 
pointed the hopes which were formed of 
him. Dillenius is one of the» moſt illuſ- 
trious names in botany; not ſo much in- 
deed for ſyſtematic or phyſiological merit, 
as for accuracy of obſervation and judicious 


critieiſm. About this time alſo:flouriſhed 


Pontedera at Padua, who although a great 
Tournefortian, and ſtrangely prejudiced 
againſt the ſexes of plants, was a ſcieritific 
botaniſt, and is very liberally praiſed hy 
Linnæus, againſt whom he is ſaid never- 
theleſs to have written Wer 1 m—_— 
ee A HAHA won eig 0 bob 


0 This criticiſm has Wes 1 lately publiſhed] in 
à poſthumous work entitled Juli Pontedere Epiſtole ac 


Diſſertationes, printed at Padoua in 1791 in 2 volumes 
4to.—On the ſubject in queſtion the editor and com- 
mentator of the work, Mr. Bonati, keeper of the library 
at Padoua, in his elegant preface has the following re- 
mark: Enimvero cum in guædam horumce voluminum loca 
lacker | pen e cr excurſiones i in Linneum tam- 


TOY i 
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_ The removal of, Dillenius to England, 
who publiſhed here his excellent edition 
of Ray's Synopſis Stirpium Britannicarum 
in 1724; the aſſiſtance and _ encourage» 
ment given to the ſcience by thoſe two 
5 diſtingaiſhed brothers William and James 
Sherard, as well as by Sir Hans Sloane, 
ſeemed to promiſe the eſtabliſhment of the 
botanic ſceptre in this country; eſpecially 
as the inſufficiency of Tournefort's ſyſtem 
became every day more . , and Boer- 


bans — 


guam Botanices perturbatorem ac voſtem Catilinariis fore aut 
Philippicis Orationibus æquiparari; ac ſibi videbitur Sobo- 
2 aliquem Galilæo aut Carteſio obrrectantem audire.. 
Moreover, although the Linnzan Syſtem be wonder- 
fully ingenious as well as new, it neither is nor can be 
exempt from defects and inconveniences, which will 
never be avoided in any ſyſtem that can be imagined. 
The celebrated Mr. De Lamarck, after having given it 
the moſt ſplendid eulogium in his fine preliminary diſ- 
courſe: to the Botany of the Encyclopidie : Methodique, 
concludes thus: “It is not however to be denied, that 
this ſyſtem, which does ſo much honour to the ſagacity 
and ingenuity of its illuſtrious author, is not ſo happy 
in its application to practice as it ſeemed to-promiſe, 
and as it might be wiſhed ; ſince it not only breaks a 
| | conſiderable 
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haave was too much occupied by medicine, 
to devote any eonſiderable ſhare of his 
powers to any other purſuit. The phyſic 
garden at Chelſea was in-a very flouriſh- 
ing Nate under the care of the celebrated 

Miller, and that of Mr. Sherard at Eltham 
contained one of the choiceſt collections 
in Europe. But botaniſts were almoſt at 
a ſtand about arrangement. All the dif- 
ferent ſyſtems which had been propoſed, 
however ſpecious in Oy lectures, 


conkderible number of natural aſliaities, ſeparating 
plants which the moſt reſemble each other, and divid- 
ing families which are the moſt generally acknowledged, 

but ĩts manifeſt inſufficiency in a great number of caſes, 
deprives it of the principal and even ſole merit of an 
artificial ſyſtem, which conſiſts in helping us eaſily and 
certainly to make out the name of any plant that we 
want to aſcertain.” 

But what does this mean ? That a method S. 
in all its parts has never yet been, nor ever will be. See 
what Pontedera himſelf ſays in the work above quoted, 
vol. ii. diff, 11. that there ir ne perſe2 botanical ſyflem. And 
where is there any thing human which is complete and 
faultleſs ? He that bas fewe/t faults, ſays Horace, is the 
ee e e DRE 


Fontana. ' 
having 
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having been found very inſufficient for the 


purpoſes of practical botany, the ſcience 


was again in danger of relapſing into 


anarchy and confufion, and botaniſts were 
almoſt overwhelmed with the riches TORR 
daily flowed in upon them. 
In this ſtate of things a new turn ws 
given to the ſcience of botany, and indeed 
to all natural hiſtory, by the publication of 
the Syſtema Naturz and Fundamenta Bo- 
tanica of Linnæus in 1735. Nor were 
the learned world determined how they 
ſhould receive theſe extraordinary pro- 
ductions, when in 1737 the ſame author, 
without any other ſupport than his own 
tranſcendent merit, fixed the attention of 
all Europe, by his Critica Botanica, Ge- 
nèra Plantarum, Hortus Cliffortianus, 
Flora Lapponica and Methodus Sexualis; 
five works, the produce of one year, each 
of which would alone have been ſufficient 
to have immortalized its author, and in 
the compoſition of which a man's whole 
life might have been thought n, em- 


ployed! 


Having | 
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ſyſtem on the differences in number 
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Havisg by a number of original obſer- 
vations, added to thoſe of former writers, | 
demonſtrated the ſexes of plants, and con- 


| ſequently the importance of their ſtamina 


and piſtilla ; Linnæus founded his ſexual 
, ſitu- 


ation and proportion of theſe organs: a 


ſyſtem which, although profeſſedly merely 
 artific ial, 18 really in many reſpects more 


agreeable to nature than many which had 


preceded it, and which, for facility and 


pniyerſality, has a decided ſuperiority over 
all hitherto invented. But this was only a 


Having new modelled and ſyſtematically 
defined all the known genera of plants, he 
endeavoured in like manner to define the 


ſpecies upon philoſophical principles; a 


thing hitherto unknown, or at leaſt but faint- 
1y attempted by ſome old botaniſts. Of the 
ſucceſs of Linnæus in this undertaking, as 

well as his judgment and accuracy in col- 


lecting ſynonyms, the Hortus Cliffortianus | 
and Flora Lapponiea afford ſufficient 
proofs, In them may be ſeen the dawn- 


in 8 
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ing of thoſe talents which afterwards pro- 
duced the Species Plantarum; while the 
didactic preciſion and critical acuteneſs of 
the Fundamenta and Critica, gave a fore - 
taſte of that perfection which: was here- 
after to ere 0 ANT avon Saves 
| nica. „ 8110 1995 il SIRE 
Nor . abilities of Ladnensdus 
ren in his diſtribution: of the ani - 
mal kingdom. Of this the firſt edition of 
the Syſtema Naturæ was but a ſketch, 
which was afterwards corrected and much 
enlarged. It is unneceſſary here to enter 
upon the; particulars of his ſyſtem, which 
has been familiar to all naturaliſts for theſe 
fifty years. Iiſhall only ſay, that what in 
my opinion are the beſt parts of it, the 
claſſes of birds and inſects, were altogether 
original. For the detection of the eſſen- 
tial character of the latter in their antennæ, 
we are entirely obliged to Li 


innæus; and 
his ſubordinate diſtinctions were not only 

the firſt, but long experience has proved 
them the beſt, chat nee been i in- 
vented.” tis lind YO! Fele Enn Y 112 10 


| reformed, it is no wonder t 


of * and n ; nor can any exalted 
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His arrangement of foſſls, the beſt at 


the time it was firſt publiſhed, is now ge- 


nerally neglected. Althor 


* . 8 
gh in ſome in- 


ſtances founded on chemical principles, 
| Others the moſt obvious laws of chemiſtry 
were ſacrificed to external figure; and the 


ſcience having been of late years ſo totally 
at Linnæus's 
Regnum L m is become obſolete. 

This illuſtrious man, returning in 1739 


to Sweden his native country, there fixed 


the throne of Natural Hiſtory. Soon after 


His arrival he helped to lay the foundation 
of the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, 


of which be was the firſt prefident. His 
diſtinguiſhed merit and amiable manners 
procured him the favour of the rich and 


Powerful, as well as the attention and ad- 
mitation of the ſcientific 3: and his medical 


ical lectures at Upſal ſoon at- 


een, en ee eee eee 
of the world, and exalted that mar 


to a degree of fame hitherto unknown. 
It is true, he did not eſcape the e 


129 . character, 
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character, however inoffenfive and prudent, 
hope to eſcape them. But they never put 
him ſo much off his guard as to waſte his 
time in controverſy, nor would he give his 
acdverſaries immortality, by tranſmitting 
their names to poſterity with his own, I 
ſhall on the preſent occaſion follow his ex- 


ample; nor drag from obſcurity works 
long ſince forgotten, or authors who never 


were noticed. I cannot but obſerve, how- 


the ſexes of plants; and :Lainzus's ſyſtem 
with all the arms he/covld mufter,: both 


| Haored and profane, was by no means the 


moſt. contemptible of all the authors on 
that ſide the queſtion. He has been un- 
-fortunate/cnongh to he abvays held forth 
as the botanic Zoilus; but T'think there 
have boen ſome oritios, even in our on 
country ufo for futility, ignorancr and 
malevoldneę, would have much greater 
:claims/to that title, if they were of conſe- 
quonce enough to claim any title at all. 
Me muſt now conſider ſome of theumnalſt 
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eminent naturaliſts who were contempo+> 
raries with Linnæus in the beginning of 
his literary career, and whoſe labours 
tended eſſentially to the advancement of 
the ſcience. 'It, would be endleſs! to enu- 
merate all who have cultivated or written 
upon natural hiſtory during this golden 
age; we can ne e a _ 2 the moſt 
Wiinguiſhedy"/' © 19 e e 226 pack 
His ; moſt intimate dads: at "chis 
time were Artedi and Gronovius; the for- 
mer of whom has in his Ichthyology diſco- 
vered fuch talents for natural hiſtory, that 
his premature death cannot be ſufficient- 
ly regretted. Gronovius has contributed 
in various ways to the advancement of the 
ſcience. His Flora Virginica and his 200 
logical works are conſtructed upon Lin- 
nean principles. He Was always in ami- 
cable correſpondence with Linnæus; as 
conſtant in the offices of friendſhip as deaf 
to the impulſes of envy and, jealouſy. It 
was Gronovius Who had the honour of 
| . the Linnæa . . Ae 
mene 10 me bee wmog Rui! _ 
CO” | One 
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One of the greateſt and moſt extenſive - 
peniuſes of this or any age was Haller, 
that great phyſiologiſt and unwearied ob- 
ſerver, who, though at firſt the friend, af« 
terwards became the rival, and the only 
reſpectable rival, of Linnæus, compared 
with whom all his other critics ſink into 
nothing. What a pity it is theſe illuſtrious 


men were not always friends! What of 


pity the memory , of Haller ſhould have 
been diſgraced by the publication of thoſe 


confidential letters, the reviſal of which 


one would have thought ſufficient to difarm 


the moſt inveterate mind! e 
— Tantzne a animis corleſtibus 3 itz 2 


I muſt however reſeue the Malls of 


Haller as much as poſſible from this foul . 


ſtain. On a careful enquiry among thoſe 
who alone could ſatisfy me on the ſubject, 
J am inclined to think his powers of body 
and mind were ſo enfeebled that he may 
be ſaid to have been not himſelf at the 
time theſe letters were publiſhed, and 
probably never reviſed them. Elſe can 
= 1 We 
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we ſuppoſe a character like his would ſo 
groſsly have violated, not only the confi- 
dence of friendſhip, but even the laws of 
paternal affection? for in that collection 
are letters of one of his ſons, then no 
more, which no father ought to have made 
public. Perhaps the temptation. of pro- 
ducing ſuch teſtimonies of his own cele- 
brity was, in the weakneſs of old age, too 
flattering to that vanity from which Haller 
is acknowledged not to have been free. 
Neither was Linnzus himſelf without his 
ſhare of it; and if vanity were never found 
but with ſuch pretenſions, who would.not 
almoſt forget that it were a weakneſs? 

I cannot attempt to enumerate all the 
works of Haller, much leſs to diſplay their 
merits. His hiſtory of the Switzerland 
plants is one of the moſt excellent and 
complete Floras the world ever ſaw, and. 
is only deprived of the general applauſe it 
deſerves, by the author's unconquerable 
diſlike to the Linnzan claſſification and 
nomenclature, by which his work is ren- 


dered rama unfit for common. uſe. 
His 
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His Phyſiology, Bibliotheca Anatomica and 
Bibliotheca Botanica, are among the moſt 
ſtupendous monuments of human know- 
| ledge as well as of human labour.” They 
defy imitation; and ſtrike criticiſm dumb. 
Another diſtinguiſhed name alſo claims 
our attention, that of Reaumur. I know 
none more worthy to ſtand next to Haller. 
Beſides the various diſcoveries of this great 
French naturaliſt which were of imme 
diate uſe in improving the arts and manu- 
factures of his own country, the philoſo- 
phical world at large will ever be indebted 
to him for his :iveliipntivas of ſome of the 
moſt intricate parts of natural hiſtory. 
His experiments on digeſtion, on the fructi- 
fication of marine plants and on corals, are 
all celebrated, although with reſpect to the 
latter he was miſtaken in denying their 
animal nature; but his immortal work is 
his © Memoires pour ſervir i I'Hiſtoire des 
Inſectes, in 6 volumes, quarto; and he 
has publiſhed a variety of detached pieces 
relating to the ſame 288 8 = 
| 2 2 The 
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The Italians poſſeſſed a ſimilar genius to 
Reaumur in Valliſneri, whoſe experiments | 


relating to generation, and his candour in 


giving up his firſt opinion on that ſubject, 
merit great commendation, as well as 


his inveſtigations of inteſtinal animalcula. 


Vallifneri was profeſſor of the practice of 
medicine at Padua, and died in 1730. His 
works, being only in Italian, are not ſo 
much read as they deſerve to be. 


The fame country had the honour of 


producing another moſt excellent obſerver 
in Micheli of Florence, whoſe Nova Ge- 
nera Plantarum, publiſhed in 1729, is a 
fundamental book in botany; it has the 
rare merit of being a work of original and 


accurate obſervation in the moſt difficult 


of all plants, graſſes, moſſes and fungi- If 
Dillenius and Linnæus had paid due re- 


gard to his obſervations, they would not 


have fo totally miſunderſtood the fructifi- 
cation of moſſes as to take the capſule for 


the anthera. The world may ſtill hope for 
more information from this excellent man, 


| e * g * 4 
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pn the publication of his manuſcripts, now 
in the hands of Mr. Targioni Tozzetti, the 
worthy poſſeſſor of all his remains. 
This leads me to mention the Hiſtoria 
Muſcorum, publiſhed by Dillenius in 1741, 
that matchleſs work which, for the accu- 
rate delineation and determination of ſpe· 
cies, has never been rivalled in any depart- 
ment of botany, much leſs in that Which it 
illuſtrates. This author has made the intri- 
cate tribe of moſſes and algæ comparatively 
eaſy; without ſuch a writer they would all 
probably have continued the opprobrium 
of botany, as fungi and conferv are ſtill. 
A work worthy to be compared with 
this of Dillenius, for the more than Her- 
culean labour which was employed in its 
compoſition, is the Hierobotanicon of Olaus 
Celfius, profeſſor of divinity at Upſal, and 
one of the firſt and warmeſt patrons. of 
Linnæus. He travelled to the Eaſt on 
purpoſe to enquire into the plants of 
| Sctipture, the determination of which was 
his darling object for more than fifty years. 
His book was not eſteemed as it deſerved 
| „„ till 
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till its author was no more. There having 
been but 200 copies printed, it is now very 
rare, and is one of thoſe works which: are 
oftener talked of than read. 1 

I ſhall only at preſent mention tha names 
of two more writers, who chiefly diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in vegetable phyſiology, 
Du Hamel and Hales “. One of them was 
the ornament. of F rance, and the other of 
our own country, about the period of 
which IL have been ſpeaking, and both 
have rendered t csg, to en 
phical botany, _ | 

In the mean while wee Was W 
e g in ſcience and reputation. His 
Fauna Suecica appeared in 1746, and his 
Materia Medica in 1749; the former is a 
model of deſcriptive zoology, as the latter 
of methodical arrangement and conciſe· 


Da Father Fontana informs us that the dis of Dr. 
Hales have been tranſlated into Italian at Naples, by a 
very accompliſhed lady, Signora Maria Angela Arding- 
helli, who took the pains to examine all his calculations, 
corrected ſome errors in them, and has added notes of 
her own. There is a plant in Commerſon's herbarium 

named Ardinghelia, probably from this lady. 
3 31 , TI neſs, 
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neſs. They were both afterwards very 
much improved and enlarged, but the Ma- 
teria” Medica was never republiſhed | by 
| Linn#vs; all the ne editions of it are by 
Profeflor nen ad the ee are 
his « on. e 
In 17 5 1 bre he Philoſophia Tots 
nica, and two years afterwards the firſt 
edition of the Species Plantarum; two 
works which it Were equally vain and ſu- 
perfluous to attempt to praiſe as they de- 
ſerve. I ſhall only remark that the intro- 
duction of trivial names, which firſt took 
place in the Species Plantarum, Was one 
of the moſt happy inventions of Linnæus, 
and I am perſuaded it has contributed 
more than any thing elſe to make his 
works of general uſe. Even thoſe bota-· 
niſts who from envy would never openly 
adopt them, have given the moſt con- 
vineing proofs of the importance of which 
they thought them, in labouring to deprive 
Linnæus of the honour of their invention; 
and I could mention inſtances of people, 
| when have written againſt theſe trivial 
14 names, 
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names, being obliged to recur to "IE 
daily in; ſpeaking and. writing of plants. 
The fame of Linnæus Was "now, 2 
Whole diffuſed. Har, as his excellent bio- 
grapher Dr. Pulteney has obſerved, he be- 


gan ſcarcely to feel the diſadvantages, of his 


Kh Aituation. He had diſciples in 


every part of the world who vied with 
each other in ſending him all the objects 


of natural hiſtory they could procure, ſa 


that his cabinet and his garden were 


equally enriched... At the ſame time moſt 
of the learned ſocieties in Europe, w ere 
proud to enrol him among their members, 
and even kings contended for the poſſeſſion 
of him. He was amply; indemnified for 
declining the generous offers of the Spaniſh 
monarch, by the honours and advantages 
heaped upon him by his own; ſovereign, 
He received the rank of nobility, which in 
Sweden is neither a trifling nor a barren 
honcur, and was made a knight of the 
Polar Star, This was the firſt inſtance of 
that order having been conferred upon 
literary werit : certainly. it could never 
nn 11 have | 
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have been beſtowed with greater propriety 
on any one than on Linneus, who: was 
himſelf that bright polar ſtar to which the 
ſeientiſic world n cen «Fancy 0 wy 
direction. bg as e 
This then may Fs cenplagaac, the 8 
We period of Natural Hiſtory, when 
diſputes about methods and ſyſtems being 
for the moſt part laid aſide, every admirer 
of Nature's works was employed in prac- 
tical obſervations and diſcoveries ; While 
Linneus, whom nothing eſeaped, and to 
whoſe, deciſion. all doubts: and difficulties 
were referred, ſuperviſed and methodized 
the whole. His improvements had ſo 
much facilitated the ſtudy. of botany, that 
it was no longer an abſtruſe ſeience con · 
fined: to the ſchools, but became an agree - 
able amuſement to a” mn in all 
ranks and ſitua tions. 1 
About this time meim Wees 
in natural hiſtory were given to the 1 . 
which, although not very ſyſtematic, were 
of uſe to the ſcience; as Seba's Theſaurus 
n N aturalium, the firſt volume of 
Which 
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which appeared in 1734, and the 60 in 
1735, the two following ones not having 
been publiſned till many years after; 
Cateſby's. Natural Hiſtory of Carolina, 


Florida, &c. of which the firſt volume was 
printed in 1731 and the ſecond in 1743; 
Edwards's Hiſtory of Birds; begun in 1743; 
and ſome others of leſs note. A work of 
à ſuperior kind was publiſhed at Florence 
in 1742, entitled Gualtieri Index Teſtarum 
Conchyliorum; Which is "remarkable for 
the perfection of its ſpeciſic differences of 
ſhells, ' in which the author ſeems cloſely 
to have imitated the ſtyle of the botanical 
Works of his eountryman Micheli. This 
is one of the moſt uſeful books of reference 
that we have in conchology, and in my 
opinion is far preferable to the work of 
d' Argenville printed the ſame year, al- 
though perhaps leſs complete than the 
new and enlarged. ee 0 e ** 
lately publiſne. 2 
„In England hartlraloare! n now to 
have made great progreſs. Few have im- 
proved that art 3 much as the celebrated 
ele | 1 Miller; 
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Miller; and it is hardly fair to reproach 
him with not having perfected it. Bar- 
tram was * to America for the purpoſe 

of ſupplying our gardens with plants; and 
we are much indebted to him, as well as 
to Houſtoun, who diſcovered many rare 
vegetables in South America and the Weſt 
Indies, and whoſe remains, long ; hag Z 


ed, are now reſcued from oblivion. 


In Holland botany was ably ſupported by 

50 labours of the two profeſſors Van Roy- 
en at Leyden, and the aſſiduous Burman 

profeſſor at Amſterdam. The Theſaurus 
Zeylanicus and Decades Plant. Africana- 
rum of the latter are excellent books: ſome 
of the figures in this laſt which I find Lin- 
næus ſuſpected to be erroneous, or even ſic- 
titious, have ſince been found faithful. 
Burman had alſo the honour of publiſhing 
a large volume of the figures of Plumier, 
from copies of the original drawings, Which 
had long lain buried at Paris, as the greater 
part of that admirable author's works {till 
do, eclipſed by more ſplendid productions. 
In Germany Profeſſor Ludwig of Leiplic 
| | 1 | Was 


was now in great e and he has 
Ken himſelf an able phyſiologiſt and ac 
obſerver, : He profeſled to differ in 
many points from Linnæus, but oppoſed 
him with degeney; and indeed it appears, 
22 Aae bee of our — has 
they proſited of the lights they had received 
| en to build ſyſtems to rival his own. 
"00m where have the Larnzan imptove- 
ments been more flowly received. than in 
ee, which is. to be attributed not only 
to the jealouſy of that nation for the fame 
Arber immortal Tournefort, but alſo to her 
poſſeſſing ſome conſummate botaniſts, of 
ſufficient confequence to ſupport for a time 
any ſyſtem they ſhould chooſe to eſpouſe. 
Among theſe the family of the Juſſieus 
claim the firſt place, and eſpecially Bernard 
de 5 a name never mentioned with- 
out reſpect. Even at Paris however Lin- 
the Duke d' Ayen, now Marechal de No- 
Auilles, who F with him long, 
2 5 5 procyree 
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late king, and occaſioned his majeſty to 
ſend him a preſent. of ſeeds from his own 
garden at Trianon. The work of Adanſon 
has alſo done ſervice to the Linnæan cauſe, 
although certainly that was what its author 
leaſt intended; but this is one of thoſe 
books every reader of which muſt diſſent 
from the author's opinions. In the ſouth 
of France Linnzus had more admirers. 
Profeſſor Gouan of Montpellier has adopt- 
ed his principles both in his ichthyological 
and botanical works; and the excellent 
Gerard in his Flora Gälloprovincialis, al- 
though he has not followed the ſyſtem of 
Linnæus, is every where cloſely attached 
to his principles, and has ever been an 
enthuſiaftic admirer of his merit. Nor 
muſt I forget Profeſſor Sauvages of Mont - 
pellier, who generouſly preſented Linnæus 
with his whole herbariĩum, rich in the plants 
of that delightful country; nor his friend 
Monſieur Le Monnier, one of the warmeſt 
gentleman was ſent to the ſouth of France 
1 5 5 
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as a botaniſt in 1740, with ſome other phi- 
loſophers who went there for aſtronomical 
| purpoſes. - Afterwards he became firſt phy- 
ſieian to Louis XV. and now enjoys his 
e otium cum dignitate” in a delightful re- 
tirement near Verſailles, where he pays 
particular attention to the cultivation of 
trees and ſhrubs, and n one of NE 
richeſt herbariums in France. 
At Berlin botany and Linnæus had Bü 
a noble ſu pport in Profeſſor Gleditſch, who 
firſt principally diftinguiſhed himſelf by an- 
ſwering Siegeſbeck's: criticiſm of the Lin- 
næan ſyſtem; and his victory was decided 
indeed when Siegeſbeck publiſhed his Va- 
niloguentiæ Gleditſchiane Specimen, in the 
firſt paragraph of which that writer gives 
him what may almoſt be called < the lie 
direct. But Gleditſch was better employ- 
ed than in returning it. He applied him- 
ſelf to the inveſtigation of the obſcure phy- 
ſiology of Fungi and other orders of the 
Cryptogamia, and in 1753 publiſhed an 
able and elaborate work, entitled Metho- 
dus Fungorum. The Memoirs of the Ber- 
7 7 2 


lin Society abound with excellent ereatifes 
of this, author relating. to, agriculture and 
: rural economy. Nor did he neglect 1 
tematic botany. By no means a ſervile fol- 
lower of aan, he poblhets in 17644 | 
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mult always be kept in view by all bota- 
niſts; but the claſſes of Gleditſch being 
ſolely founded on this circumſtance,. are 
neceſſarily too few: his orders are borrow - 
ed from the claſſes of Linnæus. 
Botanical works were daily multpliing. 
is various parts. of Europe. Im 1745 ap- 
peared Leche's Primitiæ Flore Scanic, 
and Seguier's rich catalogue of the Plante 
Veronenſes. It has been alleged by ſome 


flaſtidious people, that the preſent century, 


and eſpecially the Linnæan age, has been 
 overburthened with ſuch kind of catalogues, 
which require no abilities in their cotnpo- 
ſition, and anſwer no, purpoſe when done. 
A French writer, whom I am tired of nam 
ing, has declared himſelf of this opinion; 
and his own practice has been ſo conform- 
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able to it, that he has never favoured the 
world with an account of the plants of Se- 
negal, a country which he went purpoſely 
to inveſtigate.” Happily all good botaniſts 
have not imitated him, or we ſhould never 
have ſeen Scopoli' $ ineſtimable Flora Car- 
niolica, the various Floras of Allioni, De 
Gorter, Gunner, Hudſon, Gouan, Leers, 
ollich, Weis and many others, which 
have been of great uſe to local, and indeed 
general botany ; and even if every one of 
the valuable works juſt mentioned had been 
uſeleſs, who would not have thought them 
fufficiently atoned for by the Flora Lappo- 
nica and Flora Suecica of Linnzus? 
I am now led to conſider the ſervices 
rendered to natural hiſtory by the various 
diſciples of this eminent man, and others, 
who have undertaken hazardous and labo- 
ious journeys, on purpoſe to examine the 
productions of countries hitherto not at all 
or but flightly inveſtigated. And what 
praiſe does not the ardour of fuch active 
promoters of ſcience deſerve? As no one 
ever felt more of this ardour than Lin- 
8 neus, 
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nzus, when the humble attractions of an 
arctic flora incited him to undertake his 
painful Lapland tour; ſo I think none has 
been ſo ſucceſsful as this great man in ex- 
citing the ſame ſpirit in others. Before I 
ſpeak of his pupils, however, the order of 
time obliges me to mention Buxbaum and 
Gmelin. The former may be ſlightly paſſ- 
ed over. He was ſent by the Peterſburg 
Academy to colle& plants in the e 
be fruits of his labours are publiſhed in 
five Centuriæ, with wretched plates and 
very indifferent deſcriptions. The ſame 
ſociety were much more fortunate in their 
choice of Gmelin to undertake the exami- 
nation of Siberia. That country had be- 
fore been viſited by Gerber and ſome other 
botaniſts, but their acquiſitions were tri- 
fling compared with thoſe of Gmelin, who 
' ſpent ten years, viz. from 1733 to 43, in 
Siberia. His Flora Sibirica, now increaſ- 
ed to four volumes quarto, with an im- 
menſe number of figures, and excellent de- 
{criptions and ſynonyms, is one of the beſt 
works of the kind, and contains many 
„„ „ W 
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very rare plants. Philip Frederick, the bro- 
ther of this author, has written Oria Bota- 
nica and ſome other things. Samuel Gott- 
lieb Gmelin, ſon of the laſt mentioned, is 
celebrated for his hiſtory of the genus Fu- 
cus, printed at Peterſburg in 1768. 
The expedition of Ternſtroem, one of 
the firſt of Linnæus's diſciples whom the 
ſpirit of curioſity led to viſit countries far 
remote from his own, was an unfortunate 
one. This young man undertook a voyage 
to China in 1745, but died at Poulicandor, 
We have no hiſtory of his voyage. His 
memory 1s honoured with a plant in the 
Supplementum Plantarum at the inſtiga- 
tion of Mutis, for Linnzus himſelf had not 
an bigh opinion of his merit. 
Kalm, who viſited North America in 
7 1747, was more fortunate, His travels 
are ſo well known, from the account of 
them tranſlated into Engliſh, that I need 


ſay little about them. His botanical diſco- 


veries very materially enriched the Species 
Plantarum of. his great, maſter, and the 
Linnzan Heroarram abounds with ſpeci- 

7 7 mens 
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mens brought home by him, diſtinguiſhed - 
by the letter K. His own collection of 
dried plants i is 111 to be nen wn 
in n Sweden, in een Rt 


; 1 ee The lumber eme of his ie heir, 


Haſtelquiſt viſited Egypt and ths Holy 
Land in 1749. No one has ſhewn greater 
_ zeal or activity than this ingenious young 
man, whoſe premature death cannot be too 
much regretted. He was alike ſkilful in 
zoology and botany, as the account of his 
travels publiſhed by Linnæus, and fince 
tranſlated into Engliſh, ſufficiently ſhews. 
In vain has an invidious author, who has 
himſelf long enjoyed an unſubſtantial repu- 

tation, endeavoured to blaſt the memory of 
Haſſelquiſt. His calumnies have been re- 
futed by Dr. Sparrman, who has mg de- 
fended his countryman. * 

Oſpbeck, another traveller well known 
in England from the tranſlation of his 
voyage, went to the 'Eaſt Indies in 1750, 
as chaplain to a' Swediſh ſhip. 'He ſpent 


ſome time in China, of the natural hiſtory 
K 2 of 
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of which he has told us much, and has 
made known many new plants, ns 


which is the Oſbeckia. 

Loefling, a favourite ip of 7 rg ; 
neus and an excellent botaniſt, undertook 
the examination. of Spain in 1751, where 
he found many new and rare plants, and 
probably. would have made many more 
diſcoveries, had his ſtay been longer in that 
rich, and hitherto almoſt unexplored coun- 
try: but he left it for one ſtill more inter- 
eſting, South America, where he would, 
no doubt, have made a rich harveſt, had 
his life and health been continued; but he 
was ſoon cut off, at the age of 27, His 
letters and botanical deſcriptions have been 
publiſhed by his illuſtrious maſter, who, 
in this inſtance, as well as on every other 
occaſion, has given proofs of that ſenſibility 
which muſt ever make him as dear to hu- 
manity as to ſcience. 

1 forbear to enlarge upon he expedi- 
tions of leſs note, as thoſe of Montin and 
Slander to Lapland, Bergius and Falk to 

nd, Kc. although each contributed 


to 


5 a 
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to the general ſtock of natural knowledge 
very much. It is to be regretted We have 
not had more information from Rolander, 
who viſited Surinam and St. Euſtatia in 
1755. He ſent home indeed ſeveral curi- 
ous inſefts, mentioned in the Syſtema N. a- 
turæ; but I find, by a letter of Linnæus to 
Gerard, that he eſteemed Rolander the firſt 
entomologiſt after Reaumur. A pupil of 
Linnzus, named Martin, viſited Spitzber - 
gen in 1758: he muſt not be confounded! 
with Martens, who went to the ſame coun- 
try in 1671, and whoſe rude figures are 
quoted by Linnzus. I muſt not omit To- 
ren, who went twice to the Eaſt Indies, 
and deſcribed his whole voyage in letters to 
Linnæus, enriched with many obſervations 
relating to natural hiſtory, all which were. 
publithed with Oſbeck's voyage, and tranſ- | 
lated into Engliſh by Dr. Forſter. 
I am led to conſider fone of 455 moſt 
illuſtrious naturaliſts of the preſent age, 
whoſe works and whoſe diſcoveries have 
been long ſo generally known as almoſt to 

preclude the neceflity of mentioning them, 
K 3 | were 
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were it not neceſlary to the uniformity of 
my plan. Of theſe Profeſſor Jacquin 
claims the firſt place. He was firſt nown 
by his Hiſtoria Plantarum Americanarum, 
publiſhed in 1763, in folio, with many 
figures, and which contains deſcriptions of 
a vaſt number of plants of South America, 
ſcarcely ever ſeen by any body elſe. This 
book has lately been republiſhed, without 
any material addition, except that the 
plates are coloured; for its illuſtrious au- 
thor has of late ycars applied himſelf to the 
improvement of botanical ichnography in 
the moſt eminent manner. Who has not 
ſeen and admired his Hortus Vindobonenſis 
and Flora Auſtriaca? And we have now 
no longer to regret the want of 4. ſißerentia 
ſhecifica in the works of Jacquin; for, with 
a degree of candour which does him the 
higheſt honour, he has deigned to liſten to 
the remonſtrance of the younger Linnæus 
on this ſubject, and hag given the eſſential 
characters of all the plants figured i in his 
Icon es Plantarum rariorum. 
Another celebrated work 1 is Nee 5 Hit. 


tory 


. r if ' 
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now very rare, as the copies remaining at 
the bookſeller's, after the firſt ſale of the 
book, were burnt. Its elegant plates were 
drawn by Ehret, the beſt botanical draftſ- 
man of his time. The herbarium of Dr. 
Browne, who is ſtill living in Ireland, was 
| bought by Dr. Solander many years ago, 
and ſent to Linnæus: the ſpecimens are 
not ſplendid, but important for the deter- 
mination of many obſcure plants. 

Two ſuperb publications were ſet on foot 
by royal munificence in Denmark, Regen- 
fuſs's Hiſtory of ſhells, and the Flora Da- 
nica. The former has, I think, the ſupe- 
riority in point of execution over moſt 
works in natural hiſtory, except, perhaps, 
Baron Born's account of the ſhells in the 
Imperial Muſeum at Vienna. The Flo- 
ra Danica, while under the direction of 
Oeder, was equally well executed; but 
Profeſſor Muller, more of a zoologiſt than 
a botaniſt, continued it with leſs care and 
perfection. Its reputation will, I doubt 
ner, ſoon be abundantly reſtored by the 

att K 4 abate 
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abilities of Profeſſor Vahl, to whole « care it 
is now entruſted. 1 
We muſt now look back a little to en- 
deavour to do juſtice to ſome great names 
in zoology. The age of Linnæus has been 
no leſs brilliant in this branch of natural 
hiſtory than in botany : but before J enter 
upon the works of his immediate diſciples 


or followers, I muſt ſpeak of his adverſary 


Klein, who objected to ſeveral of his alter- 
ations in zoology, with more reaſon on 
his fide than any of the botanical opponents 
of Linnzus ever had; {till his remarks have 
not been much attended to. He alſo, like 
all the other adverſaries of our great teach- 
er, laboured to find out contradictions in 
his works; as if the irregularities of Na- 
ture were to be laid to the charge of him, 
whoſe works and whoſe ſyſtem are often 
obſcure, merely from their conſonancy 
with Nature. Klein deſerves great praiſe 
ſor his multifarious works in zoology; he 
has left ſcarcely any part of the ſcience un- 
touched, and has treated it both e 
pon and 6 TOR 
5 1 haſten : 
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- I haſten to a bright ornament of our own 
country, the ingenious, accurate and pa- 


tient Ellis, whoſe diſcoveries relating to 


# 


corallines form one of the moſt intereſting 


events in the natural hiſtory of the preſent 


century, and whoſe name will ever be re- 
vered while icientific or perſonal merit are 
held in eſteem. Nor is it poſſible for me, 
in paying this tribute to the memory of 
Mr. Ellis, to forget his friend and very 
counterpart Dr. Garden, to whom Lin- 
neus was ſo much obliged in his laſt edi- 
tion of the Syſtema Natura that I think no 
name occurs there more frequently. This 
gentleman, long reſident in Carolina, is ce- 
lebrated for his diſcovery of the Siren lacer- 
tina, that ſingular animal, for which Lin- 


næus Was obliged to form a new order in 


his ſyſtem. Dr. Garden is now returned 
to this country. Long may it be before I 


am at liberty to pay that unreſerved tribute 


to his merit which I have given to the de · 


Pe Ellis“! 


U | N 14e 


* Thas Pete is now arrived, | A pulmonary con- 


ſumption, | 
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It is well known that Mr. Ellis was one 
of: the firſt who clearly made out the ani- 
mal- nature of corallines, and his opinion 
on the ſubject is now univerſally adopted. 
In the beginning, however, he had an op- 
ponent in Dr. Baſter, a Dutch naturaliſt, 
who maintained a contrary opinion, and 
argued with great ingenuity for the vege- 
table nature of theſe bodies, aſſerting that 
the polypes were merely accidental inaa- 
bitants of them, and not a part of their ſub- 
ſtance. The ſame author has publiſhed ſe- 
veral other works on different marine in- 
ſects, worms and plants, under the title 
of an abe ee which a are elaborate . 


i under which Dr. Garden ee, when this 
diſcourſe was firſt publiſhed, has ſince. terminated his 
valuable life. Few characters could be more juſtly be- 

loved in private, nor were ſenſibility and cheerfulneſs 
ever more happily combined. He was an American 
loyaliſt free from party bigotry. In ſcientific purſuits 
he fought only truth and nature for their own ſakes, | 
ever unaſſuming and unambitious, while his name gave 
authority throughout Europe wherever it appeared. 
The elegant and fragrant Gardenia, dedicated to him 
270 his friend N is worthy to perpetuate his name. 


and 


5 „„ * 
1 * * * 0 +. 4 
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and curious: they are the performances of. , 
a real obſerver. | 0 | 
This intricate part of acid hiſtory: EI 1 
been inveſtigated by ſeveral other writers, 
as Bohadſch and Muller; but by none more 
ably than the celebrated Pallas, whoſe ſyſ- 
tematic work on Zoophyta is neceſſary to 
all who apply themſelves to this ſtudy. 
No branch of natural hiſtory, after bo- 
tany, has for ſome years paſt had more at- 
tention paid to it than entomology. Nor 
is this to be wondered at. Botany neceſ- 
ſarily leads to the ſtudy of inſets; for it is 
impoſlible to inveſtigate plants in their na- 
tive ſituations, without having our atten- 
tion perpetually awakened by the infinite 
variety of thoſe active little beings, em- 
ployed in a thouſand different ways in ſup- 
plying themſelves with food and lodging, 
in repulſing the attacks of their enemies, 
or in exerciſing a more than Aſiatic deſpot- 
iſm over myriads below them. Thus 
many of the moſt ſyſtematic botaniſts of the 
preſent age, as Scopoli, Hudſon, Allioni, 
133 been led to the ſtudy of entomology. 
5 Another 


x 
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Another claſs of authors have undertaken 
to publiſh figures of inſets, as Sultzer and 
Friſch, ſometimes accompanied with their 
hiſtory at large, as in the excellent works 
of Roeſel and Sepp. I doubt whether the 
coloured plates of the latter have ever been 
excelled in any department of natural hiſ- 
tory. A moſt elaborate work, conſiſting” 
only of coloured plates of inſects, was un- 
dertaken under the inſpection of Linnæus, 
by Clerck, the author of which dying ſoon 
after it was publiſhed, had time to colour 
a very few copies only, and theſe are much 
valued by the curious. In my opinion this 
work is more remarkable for labour than 
- ſkill, and is far excelled by that of our 
countryman Mr. Drury, which I hope I 
may, without being accuſed of partiality, 
rank among the very firſt of its kind. I 
need ſay nothing of Albin and Wilkes, 
whoſe plates 'were admired in their time, 
but are now eclipſed by many. The En- 
tomologia of Scheffer, the celebrated na- 
turaliſt of Ratiſbon, ſo well known by his 
figores on Fungi, and other works, are very 
_ 
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ably and carefully executed. I have only 
two more entomological writers to men- 
tion at preſent, but thoſe are very illuſtri- 
ous ones, Geoffroy and De Geer. The 
work of the former is an hiſtory, in French, 
of the inſects found about Paris, with a few 
excellent plates, chiefly as examples of the 
different genera. This with the Entomo- 
logia Carniolica of Scopoli, and the works 
of Linnzus, are the claſſical books indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary to every ſyſtematic ſtu- 
dent of European inſects. Thoſe who waſh 
to ſtudy their hiſtory and metamorpholes 
more fully, will find ample ſatisfaction in 
the ineſtimable work of De Geer, which 
is a counterpart of that of Reaumur, and 
equally extenſive and accurate. Its author, 
a Swediſh nobleman, deſerves to be rank- 
ed among the moſt able een of the 
ſcience which he cultivated. 
I have before mentioned that the bota- 

"ond ſyſtem of Linnæus was not readily 
received in France. Still leſs regard was 
paid there to his Zoological works; and 
this is principally to be attributed to the 
ſucceſs of his great opponent the Count 
| 2 de 


* 
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de Buffon, whoſe ſplendid publications 


and captivating ſtyle of writing, ſo well 


calculated to dazzle the multitude and to 


charm the people among whom he lived, 


engroſſed all the attention of his country- 


men, and have been admired throughout 
Europe. Indeed, thoſe who are leaſt par- 
tial to this celebrated writer muſt allow 


that he has contributed much to encou- 


— rage and promote the ſtudy of Nature, has 


5 taken the pong to refute them. 


made many valuable obſervations, and 
collected a variety of intereſting facts. 
We muſt remember however that the 
facts of ſo theoretical a writer are always 
to be received with caution : not that I 
would ſuſpect any philoſopher of wilful 


miſrepreſentations, but a prudent theoriſt 


will fearcely truſt his own eyes; and the 
world are pretty well agreed that the hy- 


potheſes of Buffon are, for the moſt part, 


the very eſſence of futility : though ſe- 


veral have laughed at them, few have 
5 The 


The capricious and precarious hypotheſes, with 


which Buffon has deformed ys very, eloquent work 
on 


— 
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The French have long poſſeſſed a more 
HNtemaric writer in Briſſon, whoſe Regne 
Animal 


on Natural Hiſtory, have ſhocked all true natdraliſts 
and exact obſervers, who are uſed in the ſtudy of Na- 
ture to ſeek facts and reaſons, not whimſies and chi- 
meras. But this incorrigible inclination to wander in 
the regions of fancy, which' ſeems to have been the 
reigning malady of Buffon, has never been better juſti- 
fied, or rather excuſed, than by Condorcet in his 
beautiful eulogium of this painter and coloriſt, rather 
than delineator, of Nature (Hiſt. de VAcad. Royale 
des Sciences, annee 1788, p. 56.). I ſhall here quote 
the words of that eminent philoſopher and profound 


geometrician, who, by the ſagacity and acuteneſs of his 


remarks, his wonderful art in combining the moſt re- 
mote analogies, his talent for making trifles intereſt- 
ing, the juſt and philoſophical ſpirit which always ac- 
companies his ideas, and for the grace and elegance 
with which he adorns every ſubject, will always be 
read with extreme pleaſure by every perſon of taſte. 
« M. de Buffon knew (ſays he) that Deſcartes had 
drawn the attention of mankind to philoſophy only 
by the boldneſs of his ſyſtems; that he had reſcued 
them from the yoke of authority and from their own 
indifference for truth, only by acquiring the command 
of their imagination and indulging their indolence; 
till freed at length from their chains, and excited by 
a thirſt for knowledge, they had themfelves become 
capable of chooſing the true path. He had moreover 
| ſeen 
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Anima! has great merit, and. whoſe'ex- 
_ cellent and elaborate hiſtory of birds, 


none 


ae nn ee, 


their conſiderable progreſs had almoſt always been 


that of celebrated ſyſtems, becauſe, thoſe ſyſtems ex- 
citing at the fame time the activity of their adverſaries 
and that of their defenders, every object comes to an 
accurate ſcrutiny, in which each party is ſo faſtidious 
about the proofs of its opponents, that thoſe proofs 
are multiplied on both fides as much as poſlible, 


Then. every diſputant reſting upon all acknowledged 


facts, they are all ſubmitted to a rigorous examina- 


tion; till having exhauſted all their arms, they are 


| forced to look about for new fats, which may be 
uſed with more force and ſucceſs, 


Thus the moſt auſtere philoſophy may denden a 


wa for having given way to his imagination, 


provided that his errors have contributed to the pro- 


greſs of knowledge, though merely by occaſioning a 


neceſſary oppoſition to them; and if the hypotheſes 
of M. de Buffon upon the formation of the planets be 


contrary to the laws of that very ſyſtem of the world 


of which he had been one of the firſt and moſt zeal- 


| ous defenders among the French, rigid truth, while it 
condemns thoſe hypotheſes, may ſtill applaud the in- 


genuity with which their author has brought them 
forward. p. 62.—In his diſcourſes upon animals, ideas 
which ſeem to come forth accidentally, mark the ſen- 


Gbility and loftineſs of his 1 which however is al- 
ways 
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none who purſue that one” of wage can 


be without. 
„ | 


ways viſibly . by a ſuperior reaſph : we ſeem 
as it were conyerſing with a pure intelligence, en- 
dowed with ſo, much human ſenſibility only as was 
neceſſary to make him intelligible and intereſting to 
our weakneſs.” . | 
M. de Condorcet afterwards draws an ingenious 

compariſon between thoſe three great men, Ariſtotle, 
Pliny and Buffon; and concludes with the following 
words: © Ariſtotle has often been miſled by the vain 
metaphyſics of words, the dane of Grecian philoſophy, 
from which even the ſuperiority of his mind could not 
entirely ſecure him. The credulity of Pliny has filled 
his work with fables, which render doubtful the facts 
which he records, even when they are not in them- 
ſelves incredible. Nothing has been laid to the charge 
of M. de Buffon but his hypotheſes: theſe are alſo 
a kind of fables; but they are fables produced by 
an active imagination under the neceſſity of creating, 
and not by a paſſive one yielding to extraneous impreſ- 
ſions. The genius of philoſophy will ever be admired 
in Ariſtotle; the arts and the ingenuity of the an- 
clients will ever be ſtudied in Pliny, and in him are to 
be found thoſe touches which affect the mind with 
deep and ſolemn thoughts ; but M. de Buffon will al- 
ways be read for amuſement as well as inſtruQion ; he 
will ſtill be the means of exciting uſeful enthuſiaſm 
for natural knowledge, and mankind will be long in- 

L | debted 
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England too has produced a genius, at 
leaſt equal to the latter, in Mr. Pennant, 
who has almoſt exhauſted the three firſt 


A 


4 to bh for thoſe "Cweet fenfations NE * 
young mind experiences from the firſt contemplation 
of Nature, as well as for the conſolations to be derived 
by a mind fatigued with the ſtorms of life, in repoſing 
- itſelf upon the contemplation of the immenſity of beings, 
peaceably ſubmitting to eternal and neceſſary laws.“ 

Another vigorous and characteriſtic paſſage of M. 
de Condorcet, upon this ſame ſubject, may be. found 
in the very intereſting Life of Voltaire which he has 
lately publiſhed, a work written with that philoſophi- 
cal liberty, of which there are ſcarcely any examples 
anterior to this epoch. © It is pretended (ſays he) 
that Voltaire was jealous, and it has been anſwered 
with this line of Tancred, 


. De qui duns Punivers peut-il etre jalux ? 
5 or whom in the world could he ever be Jealous % 


But he was jealous, they fay, of Buffon. How ; ? The 
man whoſe mighty arm had ſhaken the ancient co- 
lumns of Superſtition's temple, and who aimed at 
transforming into men thoſe vile herds who had ſo 
long groaned under the enchanter's rod? Could he 
be jealous of the brilliant and ſucceſsful. delineation of 
the manners of a few animals, or of the more or leſs 
ingenious combination of vain ſyſtems, | belied by 
facts 2?! ———— FONTANA. 2 


IL 
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vlaſſes of the zoology of Great Britain, | 
and whoſe name and works are too cele- 
brated to need my commendation here. 
Before I return to Linnæus I muſt 
mention the illuſtrious Mr. Bonnet of 
Geneva, an enthuſiaſtic admirer of the 
works of Nature, whoſe candour and i in- 
genuity cannot but obtain our eſteem, 
whether we adopt his theories or not. 
This author is ſo remarkably inattentive 
to nomenclature and ſyſtematic arrange- 
ment, that an acrimonious enemy of Lin- 
nzus. has quoted him as aſſenting to his 
own illiberal. ſentiments of that great 
man; but I am ſure nothing could be 
more unjuſt than to make Bonnet a par- 
tiſan of ſuch animoſity. Happy are thoſe 
true philoſophers, who, by an attention 
to the works of the Creator, are led, like 
this amiable man, te make themſelves 
better as well as wiſer, and to diffuſe not 
only knowledge but wap on all 
around them | 
Linnzus, whoſe powers were begin- 
TE to b ern publiſhed in 1771 the 
* 2 Mantiſſa 
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Mantiſſa altera, which may be confiderbd 
as his botanical teſtament. It is partly a 
collection of remarks and correQions 
made at different times, and contains, be- 
ſides, deſcriptions of a number of new 
plants, of which the rich communications 
of Dr. Mutis, from the continent of South 
America, make a conſiderable part. This 
gentleman, and ſome other Spaniſh bota- 
niſts his friends, have had the good fortune 
of inveſtigating the countries of Mexico 
and New Granada, hitherto little known 
to botaniſts ; and the fruits of their in- 
duſtry were all fent to Linnæus. Among 
them, the great variety of beautiful and 
very extraordinary new plants of the claſs 
Syngeneſia are remarkable. The fineſt of 
all was honoured with the name of Muti- 
ſia, and publiſhed by the younger Lin- 
neus in his Supplementum Plantarum, 
a work the foundation of which was laid 
by his illuſtrious father not long before 
his death. I forbear to enlarge upon this 
melancholy period of the hiſtory of our 
ne Which e it of its brighteſt 
| | ornament. 


, 
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ornament. 5 The circumſtances of the 
death of Linnæus, with the honours paid 
to his memory, are known to all; nor 
need I on the preſent occaſion, make any 
artificial diſplay of his merits, or of the 
loſs which ſcience ſuſtained by his death. 
I am convinced none of my hearers has 
any thing to learn on this fubject, and I 
would rather prefer the more. cheerful 
talk. of tracing the ſucceſs of his labours, 
and the effect of the ſpirit he had raiſed, 


in the enterpriſes and diſcoveries of many 


eminent naturaliſts, ſeveral; of them his 
immediate pupils, whoſe deſerved fame 
reflected ſuch diſtinguiſhed honour on the 
| laſt years of their great teacher. 

Here however a new difficulty preſents 
itſelf. In the former part of this diſ- 
courſe, having principally had occaſion to 
ſpeak of authors no longer living, and 
known to us chiefly by their works, I 
have, to the beſt of my judgment, given 
an impartial and unreſerved account of 
their merits, Glaring defects have been 
generally pointed out, but 1 have more 
. a 
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frequently indulged in the more agreeable 
office of praiſing merit of all kinds where - 
ever it occurred. In fo doing I have not 
been actuated by a ſenſeleſs veneration for 
former times, nor have I N | 
heme men by a vain and uſcleſs nee to 


*  foothe the dull cold « car of deat 


he excite laudable emulation has been my 
only intention. But now that I find my- 
ſelf either treading (to uſe Dr. Johnſon's 
words) on athes not yet cold, or am to 
ſpeak of naturaliſts with whom I am per- 
ſonally connected, and of others whoſe 
approbation and eſteem I cannot but be 
anxious to obtain, even the juſt tribute of 
applauſe might appear like ſervile adula- 
tion. This conſideration, added to my 
having already extended my diſcourſe to an 
immoderate length, will I hope juſtify me 
in touching now but ſlightly on many great 
names and many arduous undertakings, 
eſpecially as I could but repeat facts and 
circumſtances familiar to all, and ſhould 
un 1225 ah ome of N the patience 
D290 E 4 - of 
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of my hearers without giving them any 


information. I am perſuaded no one 


whom I have now the honour of addreſſ- 


| = needs to be informed of the merits of 


Thunberg, Sparrman, Pallas, Fabricius, 
FRIES or Hedwig, of the vaſt phyſiolo- 
gical diſcoveries of a Camper or Hunter, 
much leſs of the liberality and extenſive 


knowledge of a Banks, or the genius and 


worth of the ever to be lamented Solan- 


der. Who is not acquainted with every 


_ circumſtance of that celebrated voyage 
round the world, which has enriched every 


branch of natural knowledge in ſo emi- 


nent a degree? Who has not obſerved 
with pleaſure the laudable emulation of a 
neighbouring country in promoting ſimi- 
lar undertakings, to which we are indebt- 
ed for the botanical acquiſitions of Com- 
merſon, Sonnerat, Aublet and Dombey? 
When I conſider all theſe, added to the 


diſcoveries of Pallas in Siberia, of Sparr- 
mann, Maſſon and Thunberg at the Cape, 


and eſpecially the acquiſitions which the 
. undiſmayed by the moſt formida- 
1294 „ ble 
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ble difficulties, made in Japan; when 1 
contemplate the diſtinguiſhed abilities of 
many other living naturaliſts, the excellent 
publications of Schreber, Rottboll, Ret- 
zius, Allioni, Scopoli, Brouſſonet, I. He. 
ritier, the philoſophical Herman, and 
many others, not to mention ſome in our 
own country which may vie with any of 
theſe, I am induced to conſider the pre- 
ſent age as one of the moſt propitious to 
the ſtudy of Nature on the moſt ſolid and 
philoſophical principles; and when I look 
around me at home, and ſee how very 
much the love of botany in particular, 
and the cultivation of plants, is increaſing 
among perſons of rank and fortune, as 
well as the treaſures which are daily en? 
riching our gardens and cabinets, I cannot 
help indulging the moſt flattering hopes 
that my own country will ſoon in an 
eminent manner be diſtinguiſhed above 
the reſt of, Europe in theſe uſeful and 
pleaſing purſuits. But the degree of cre- 
dit we have already acquired muſt not 
_ us into a __ e We muſt 
8 keep 
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power, is alſo our rival in ſcience 3 and 


even at Paris Linnzus has now his fol- 


lowers, who, deſpiſing all national preju- 
dices, dare to admire truth and genius 


wherever they find them. Let this excite 


in us a laudable ſpirit of emulation; not 


the narrow jealouſy which diſtinguiſhes | 


| thoſe, who, conſcious of their own weak- 


neſs or undeſerved reputation, dread every 


approach towards perfection in others. 
All who purſue the ſame ſtudies ſhould 
labour together for the common good: 
every degree of aſſiſtance, every deſerved 
commendation which they give to each 
other, is the moſt probable means of ad- 
vancing their own fame; while every 
atom of uſurped honour, if it does not 
immediately cover its vain poſſeſſor with 
opprobfium, is almoſt certain to be de- 


ducted with intereſt from his character 


by a diſcerning and impartial poſterity. | 
It now only remains for me 'to point 
out what I conceive to be the peculiar ob- 


| JeQs of our preſent inſtitution, I need 


* 
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not [enforce the. propriety. of each of us 
endeavouring to promote as much as poſ- 
ſible the main ends of our undertaking, 
and to contribute all in our power to the 
general ſtock of knowledge. Theſe are 
indiſpenſable . obligations upon all who 
aſſociate themſelves with any literary 
ſociety. Thoſe who do not comply with 
them incur diſgrace inſtead of honour, for 
a title is but a reproach to thoſe who do 
not deſerve it; nor can they have a ſhare 
in the reputation of a ſociety, who never 
in any manner contributed to its advance. 

ment. 
Beſides an . is 1 Wan 
in general, a peculiar regard to the produc- 
tions of our own country may be expected 
from us. We have yet much to learn 
concerning many plants, which authors 
copy from one another as the produce of 
Great Britain, but which few have ſeen ; 
and our animal productions are ſtill leſs 
underſtood. Whatever relates to the hiſ- 
tory of theſe, their œοOοmmy in the ge- 
neral plan of Nature, or their uſe to man 
in 
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jn particular, is a proper object for our 
enquiries, Of the productions of our 
own country we ought to make ourſelves 
perfectly maſters, as no natural object can 
any where be ſtudied half ſo well as in 
its native ſoil. This however not being 
always practicable, botanic gardens and 
cabinets of natural hiſtory have been in- 
vented, in which the productions of the 
moſt diſtant elimes are brought at once 
before us. No country that I know of 
can bear a compariſon with England in 
this reſpect. The royal garden at Kew is 
undoubtedly the firſt in the world, and we 
have a number of others, both public and 
private, each of which may vie with the 
moſt celebrated gardens of other coun- 
tries. Nor have we a leſs decided ſupe- 
riority in cabinets. That of the Britiſh! 
Muſeum, which contains among other 
things the original herbariums of Sloane, 
Plukenet, 'Petiver, Kæmpfer,  Boerhaave, 
of many of the diſciples of Ray, and ſe- 
veral others, beſides innumerable; treaſures 
of zoology, claims the firſt place. That of 
5 b + 
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unrivalled in birds and quadrupeds ; not 
to mention many others. But is it not a 
reproach to the naturaliſts of Great Bri- 
tain that ſo many rarities ſhould remain 
in their hands undeſcribed? that foreign- 
ers ſhould cagerly catch at one or two 
we for years have been trampling under 
foot unnoticed? Yet how, till now, could 


ſuch nondeſcripts have been made pub- 


lic ? Large works in natural hiſtory are 
expenſive, and of hazardous fale ; few 
private people can undertake them; nor 
has there hitherto been any ſociety to 
which detached deſcriptions could be com- 
municated. It is altogether incompatible 
with the plan of the Royal Society, en- 
gaged as it is in all the branches of philo- 
fophy, to enter into the minutiæ of na- 
tural hiſtory; ſuch an inſtitution therefore 
as ours is abſolutely neceſſary, to prevent 
all the pains and expence of collectors, all 
the experience of cultivators, all the re- 
marks of real obſervers, from being loſt 


to 
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to the world. The flighteſt piece of in- 


formation which may tend to the advance 


ment of the ſcience we ſhould thankfully 


receive. However trifling in itſelf, yet 


combined with other facts, it may become 
important. Whatever relates to the de- 


termination of ſpecies, even in the loweſt 
and ſeemingly unimportant tribes of Na- 


ture's works, ought never to be neglected. 


Nor let the bumble and patient ſtudent 
of this very difficult part of natural hiſtory 
be diſcouraged by the ſneers of the ſuper- 


cilious coxcomb, or of the ignorant vul- 
gar. He who determines with certainty 
a ſingle ſpecies of the minuteſt moſs or 
meaneſt inſe&, adds ſo far to the general 
ſtock of human knowledge, which is 


more than can be ſaid of many a cele- 


brated name : no one can tell of what 
importance that ſimple fact may be to fu- 


ture ages; and when we conſider how 


many millions of our fellow creatures paſs 
through life without furniſhing a ſingle 


- atom to augment this ſtock; we ſhall inn 
to 


A 
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to think n more __ of . who 
.do. BE 7 * 
But ther ha ill by with more on 
aer from the members of this ſociety 


than. a ſtrict attention to the laws and 


principles of Linnæus, ſo far as they have 


been found to be good. No where have 


his works been more ſtudied and applied 
to practice than in this country, nor can 
any other be ſo competent to eſtimate his 
merits or correct his defects. I am per- 
ſuaded nothing can be done more uſeful 
to the ſcience of natural hiſtory than, 
| working on the publications of this illuſ- 
trious man as a foundation, to endeavour 
to give them that perfection of which 
they are capable, and to incorporate with 
them all new diſcoveries. We who have 
it in our power to give real information, 
ſhould deſpiſe the filly vanity of making 
new ſyſtems or arrangements, merely for 
the ſake of being talked of. An artifi- 
cial method like that of Linnæus may be 
changed a thouſand different ways, and 

7 each 
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each ſeem. beſt: to its inventor. f any 
one, deſpairing of getting immortality by 

any other means, ſhould pleaſe to name 
Cryptogamia the firſt claſs and Monan- 


dria the laſt, I ſhould rank him but with 
Chriſtopher Knaut, Who made about as 
wiſe an attempt upon the method of Ray. 
Whatever we may think of the ſyſtem 
of Linnæus, there are certain great prin- 
ciples laid down by him, the excellence of 
which is now ſo well known, and ſo general- 
ly admitted, that none who pretends to the 
name of a naturaliſt can avoid conform- 
ing to them. The laws, for inſtance, ac- 
cording to which he conſtructed his gene- 
ric names and ſhecic differences, which 
we ſhould do well to imitate, although leſs 
ſtrictly, in the application of trivial names. 
1 hope never to ſee any deſcriptions ſent 
into the world by this ſociety without ſpe- 
cific differences: they are what diſtin- 


guiſh a true ſcientific naturaliſt. from an 


empiric, and nothing but incapacity in an 
author can make us pardon the want of 
them. Without a ſtriet attention to this 
maxim, 
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maxim, the ſcience will ſoon relapſe into 
its original barbariſm, nor can any thing 
but another Linnæus reſtore it. Let not 
the excellent work of my friend Mr. La- 

tham be here cited againſt me; for that 
ingenious author is too [judicious to have 
neglected this material point; he 1 is poſ- 
ſeſſed of the eſſential characters of all his 

birds, and means to publiſh them in a ſyſ- 
tematic form as a ſupplement to his great 
work. I wiſh I could make the fame 
apology for ſome other eminent writers, 
But how would their works ſhrink if 
reduced to Linnzan conciſerielſ and 5 
ciſion! 
A kind of mo n which nituraliſt 
have a right to expect from us in a ſupe- 
rior degree, is the accurate determination 

of the ſpecies deſcribed by Linnæus, and 
indeed thoſe of many other authors. Our 
acceſs to the ſeveral original collections I 
have mentioned, to the immenſe herba- 
rium of Sir Joſeph Banks, which contains 
the entire collections of ſeveral celebrated 
n but more eſpecially to the very 
herbarium 
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herbarium and muſeum of Linnzus him- 
ſelf, muſt give us means of knowledge 
not to be had elſewhere. This is a ſub- 
ject on which I ſpeak with peculiar pleas 
ſure, as in this reſpett I may hope to be 
infinitely more uſefal to the preſent inſti- 


tution, than could have been expected 
from any abilities of my own. A train 


of events, which I cannot help calling 


moſt fortunate, having brought into my 
hands every thing which Linnæus poſ- 


ſeſſed relating to natural hiſtory or medi- 
eine, his entire library, manuſcripts, and 
the correſpondence of his whole life, as 


well as all the acquiſitions made by the 


younger Linnæus in his tour through Eu- 
rope, after his father's deceaſe, but which 
his own premature death prevented him 


from communicating to the world; all 


theſe will be a never- failing reſource to us 
in every difficulty, as well as a fund of 
information not eaſily to be exhauſted, 
For my own part I conſider myſelf as a 

truſtee of the public. I hold theſe trea- 


1 1 only for the purpoſe of making them 
| uſeful 


/ 


— 
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uſeful to the world and natural hiſtory in 
general, and particularly to this ſociety, 
of which I glory in having contributed to 
lay the foundation, and to the ſervice of 
which I ſhall joyfully conſecrate my la- 
bours, ſo long as it continues to anſwer 
the purpoſes for which it is deſigned. 
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OBSERVATIONS * 
oN THE 
IRRITABILITY os VEGETABLES. 


v 


Read at the RorAT SOCIETY, 
Feb. 14, 1788. 


| Hav G often heard that the ſtamina 
of the Barberry, Berberis communis, were 
endued with a conſiderable degree of irri- 
tability, I made the experiment in Chelſea 
Garden, May 25, 1786, on a buſh then in 


„ flower. It was about one o' clock 


P. M. the day bright and warm, with 
little wind. 
The ſtamina of ſuch of the Rewer as - 


were open were bent backwards to each 


petal, and ſheltered themſelves under their 


* A French neden of this 3 by M. dela 
Metherie was. printed in Rofier's Journal for July 
1788, vol. 33. | 

Gi Wy. concave 
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concave tips. No ſhaking of the branch 
appeared to have any effect upon them. 
With a very ſmall bit of ſtick I gently 
touched the inſide of one of the filaments, 
which inſtantly ſprung from the petal 
with conſiderable force, ſtriking its an- 
thera againſt the ſtigma. I repeated the 
experiment a great number of times; in 
each flower touching one filament after 
another, till the tips of all fix were brought 
together in the centre over the ſtigma. 
I took home with me three N = 
laden with flowers, and placed them in a 
jar of water, and in the evening tried the 
experiment on ſome of theſe flowers, then 
ſtanding in my room, with the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs. 775 
In 3 to e in what particular 
part of the filaments this irritability re- 
ſided, I cut off one of the petals with a 
very fine pair of ſeiſſars, ſo carefully as 
not to touch the ſtamen which ſtood next 
it: then, with an extremely ſlender piece 
of quill I touched the outſide of the fila- 
ment ä had been next the petal, 
| ſtroking. 
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ſtroking it from top to bottom; but it 
remained perfectly immoveable. With 
the ſame inſtrument I then touched the 
back of the anthera, then its top, its edges, 
and at laſt its inſide; ſtill without any 
effect. But the quill being carried from 
the anthera down the inſide of the fila- 
ment, it no ſooner touched that part than 
the ſtamen ſprung forwards with great 
vigour to the ſtigma. This was often re- 
peated with a blunt needle, a fine briſtle, 
a feather, and ſeveral other things, which. 
could not poſſibly injure the ſtructure of 
the part, and always with the ſame effect. 
To ſome of the antherz I applied a 
pair of ſciſſars, ſo as to bend their reſpee- 
tive filaments with ſufficient force to 
make them touch the ſtigma; but this did 
not produce the proper contraction of the 
filament. The incurvation remained only 
ſo long as the inſtrument was applied; on 
its being removed, the ſtamen returned to 
the petal by its natural elaſticity. But 
on the ſciſſars being applied to the irrita- 
ble 8 the anthera immediately flew to 


M4 the 
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che ama, and remained there. A very 
ſudden and ſmart ſhock given to any part 
of a ſtamen would, however, ſometimes 
have the ſame effect as to hing £1 the ini. 
table part. a | 
Hence it was Sat low this 1 maption 
5 abbre deſcribed was owing to an high de- 
gree of irritability in the fide of each fila- 
ment, next the germen, by which, when 
touched, it contracts, that fide becomes 
ſhorter than the other, and conſequently | 


the filament is bent towards the germen. 


I could not diſcover any thing particular 
in the ſtructure of that or any other part 
of the filament. 
This irritability is ee, in ſtami- 
na of all ages, and not merely in thoſe 
which are juſt about diſcharging their 
pollen. In ſome flowers, which were only 
ſo far expanded that they would barely 
admit a briſtle, and whoſe anther were 
not near burſting, the filaments appeared 
_ almoſt as irritable as in flowers fully 
opened; and in ſeveral old flowers, ſome 
of Pann with the ſtamina adhering 
_ © 53s . 5 to 
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to them were falling off,. the remaining 
filaments, and even thoſe which were al- 
ready fallen to the ground, proved full as 
irritable as any 1 had examined. 

From ſome flowers J carefully roman | 
the germen, without touching the fila- 
ments, and then applied a briſtle to one 
of them, which immediately contracted, 
and the ſtigma being out of uts way, it 
was bent quite over to the PLAT hide 
of the flower. 

Obſerving the ſtamina in ſome flowers 
which had been irritated returning to 
their original ſituations in the hollows of 
the petals, I found the ſame thing hap- 
pened to all of them ſooner or later. I 
then touched ſome filaments whieh had 
perfectly reſumed their former ſtations, 
and found them contract with as much 
facility as before. This was repeated 
three or four times on the ſame filament. 
J attempted to ſtimulate, in the midſt of 
their ung ſome which were return- - 
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of them only v were ee cen | by the 
touch. - : 

2 purpoſe which this curious contri- 
vance of Nature anſwers in the private 
economy of the plant, ſeems hot hard to 
be diſcovered. When the ſtamina ſtand 
in their original poſition, their antheræ 
are effectually ſheltered from rain by 
the concavity of the petals. Thus pro- 
bably they remain till ſome inſe&, coming 
to extract honey from the baſe of the 
flower, thruſts itſelf between their fila- 
ments, and almoſt unavoidably touches 
them in the moſt irritable part : thus the 
impregnation of the germen is performed ; 
and as it is chiefly in fine ſunny weather 
that inſects are on the wing, the pollen. 
is alſo in ſuch weather moſt fit for the 
purpoſe of impregnation. It would be 
worth while to place a branch of the Bar- 
berry flower in ſuch a ſituation, as that no 


inſet, or other irritating cauſe, could 


have acceſs to it; to watch whether in 
that caſe the anthere would ever ap- 
1 proach 
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proach the ſtigma, and whether the "OO 
would be prolific, 

I have been the more particular in 
theſe obſervations upon the Barberry, be- 
cauſe although ſeveral authors mention 

the irritability of its ſtamina, none, that T 
can find, have related in what part of the 
ſtamina this property reſides, or the pur- 
poſe it ſerves ; at leaſt they have not pur- 
ſued their inquiries with any great degree 
of accuracy, but ſeem moſtly” to have 
copied one another. GMELIN, who has 
written a diſſertation expreſſly on the irri- 
tability of vegetables, has ſcarcely any 
thing new on the ſubject; the chief part 
of his work 1s a catalogue of plants which 
he found zt to be irritable. 

The Barberry is not the only I 
which exhibits this phenomenon. The 
ſtamina of Cactus Tuna, a kind of Indian 
Fig, are likewiſe very irritable. Theſe 
ſtamina are long and ſlender, ſtanding in 
great numbers round the inſide of the 
flower. If a quill or feather be drawn 
through them, they begin in the ſpace of 

G 
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two or three ſeconds to lie down gently 
on one ſide, and in a ſhort time they are 
all recumbent at the bottom of the 
flower. The motions in Dionæa muſci- 
fula, Mimoſa ſenſitiva and fudica, are 
too well known to be mentioned here. 
A ſimilar phænomenon has been obſerved, 
where indeed an obvious botanical ana- 
logy would lead one to expect it, in the 


Droſera. See Dr. WITHERING's Bota- 


nical Arrangement of Britiſh Plants. All 
theſe movements are, I think, certainly 
to be attributed to irritability, We muſt 


be careful not to confound them with 


other movements, which, however won- 
derful at firſt ſight, are to be explained 
merely on mechanical principles. The ſta- 
mina of the Parzetaria, for inſtance, are 
held in ſuch a conſtrained curved poſition 
by the leaves of the calyx, that as ſoon as 
the latter become fully expanded, or are by 
'any means removed, the ſtamina, being 
very elaſtic, fly up, and throw their pol- 
len about with great force. 1 have lately 
arne a fler circumſtance in the 

flowers 
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flowers of Medicago falcata. In this 


y plant the organs of generation are held 


in a ſtraight ' poſition by the carina of 
the flower, notwithſtanding the ſtrong 
tendency of the infant germen to aſſume 
its proper falcated form. At length, 
when the germen becomes ſtronger, and 
the carina more open, it obtains its liber- 
ty by a ſudden ſpring, in conſequence of 
which the pollen is plentifully ſcattered 
about the ſtigma. The germen may at 
pleaſure be ſet at liberty by nipping the 
flower ſo as gently to open the carina, 
and the ſame effect will be produced. 

As the foregoing experiments ſhew ve- 
getables to poſſeſs irritability in common 
with animals, ſo there are plants which 
ſeem to be endued with a kind of ſponta- 
neous motion. LIxNUs having ob- 
ſerved that the Rue moves one of its ſta- 
mina every day to the piſtillum, I exa- 
mined the Ruta chaleſienſis, which differs 
very little from the common Rue, and 
found many of the ſtamina in the poſition 
mn he e deſeribes, MO their antheræ 


OT 
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over the ſtigma 3. while thoſe which hack 
not yet come to the ſtigma were lying 
back upon the petals, as well as | thoſe 
which, having already performed their 
office, had returned to their original ſitua- 
tion. Trying with a quill to ſtimulate 
the ſtamina, I found them all quite devoid 
of irritability. They are ſtout, ſtrong, 
conical bodies, and cannot, without break- 
ing, be forced out of the poſition in which 
menon has been obſerved in ſeveral other 
flowers; but it is no where more ſtriking 
or more eaſily examined than in the Rue. 
I could wiſh to find an inſtance of this 
>ontaneons motion combined with irrita- 
bility in one and the ſame plant; but, I 
confefs, I do not know one. From ana- 
logy I ſhould think it not impoſſible that 
the Dionæa muſcitula, and perhaps the 
Draſeræ, may have the ſame motion in 
| their ſtamina as the Ruta, Parnaſſia, and 
Saxifraga, while their leaves poſſeſs irri- 
tability. But if this be the caſe, the ſeats 
of theſe two properties, being ſo different 
woo | „„ 
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and remote from each other, ſhould ſeem' 

to have as little connexion as if in two 
different plants. There ſtill remains then 
this difference between animals and vege- 
tables, that although ſome. of the latter 
poſſeſs irritability, and others ſpontaneous © 
motion, even in a ſuperior degree to ma- 
ny of the former, yet thoſe · properties have 
hitherto in animals only been found com- 


bined in one and the ſame part. Even 


Sertulariæ are not an exception to this 
obſervation. The greater part of their 


ſubſtance, indeed, reſembles that of plants 


in being indefinitely extended, and in 
wanting irritability and ſpontaneous mo- 
tion. But their animated flowers or po- 


lypes, in which the eſſence of their being 


reſides, are endued with both theſe _ | 


perties in an high degree. N 


I know it is the opinion of ſome chllo⸗ 5 
ſophers, that a certain degree of irritability 


muſt pervade every part of vegetables, as 


the propulſion of their fluids cannot well 


be conceived to be accompliſhed by any 


other means. In a converſation on this 


ſubject 


% 
—  — - 
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ſubject with the celebrated M. Bonner, 
of Geneva, he informed me that he is 
ſtrongly of this opinion; and that he 
ſhould not deſpair, by throwing acid or 
other ſtimulating injections into the veſ- 
ſels of ſome plants, of ſeeing with a mi- 
 croſcope at once the propulfion of the ſap, 
and the contractions by which it is per- 
fotmed. He urged me, with that amia- 
ble enthuſiaſm for which he is remarka- 
ble, to purſue the inquiry. Whether I do 
ſo or not, I think the idea too intereſting 
to be kept to myſelf, and ſhould be glad 
to ſee it realized by any one who has time 
and abilities for ſuch inveſtigations, who 
has accuracy and coolneſs in making his 
experiments, as well as fidelity and 1 par 
tiality in recording them. | 
COT cannot conclude this Paper without 
taking notice of another very curious pro- 
perty which vegetables ſeem to poſſeſs in 
common with animals, although certainly 
in a very inferior degree: 1 mean, that 
property, to uſe the words of Mr. Hun- 
TER, who has ſtudied this e to a 


vaſt 
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-vaſt extent in the animal economy, by 
which their conſtitution i is capable only of 
a certain degree of action conſiſtently 
with health ; when that degree is ex- 
ceeded, diſeaſe or death is the conſe- 
quence. It is only by the help of this 
principle that I can explain why many 
plants reſiſt a great degree of cold for ſe- 
veral winters before Rowerlink 3 but after 
that critical event, they periſh at the firſt 
approach of cold, and can by no art be 
preſerved ſo as to ſurvive the winter. But 
a more curious inftance is that mentioned 
by Linxzvs, without an explanation, in 
his Diſſertation on the Sexes of Plants, "of 
the long duration of the piſtilla in the 
female hemp, while unexpoſed to the 
male pollen; whereas thoſe to which the 
pollen had acceſs immediately faded and 
withered away. In this caſe, I cannot 
help thinking, that in thoſe piſtilla on 
which the pollen had acted, and which 
conſequently had performed the function 
for which they were deſigned, the vital 
principle was much ſooner exhauſted than 


N in 
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= auen which had . no ſuch ſtimu⸗- 

It is, perhaps, for the ſame reaſon 
rh double flowers, in, which, the organs 
of generation being obliterated, no im- 
pregnation can take place, laſt much longer 
in perfection than ſingle ones of the ſame 
ſpecies. as is notoriouſly the caſe with Pop- 
pies, Anemonies, &c. In ſingle Poppies 
the corolla falls off in a few hours; but 
in double ones it laſts ſeveral days: and 
chis may poſſibly, combined with other 
obſervations, lead to a diſcovery of the real 
uſe of the corolla of plants, and the ſhare 
it has in the impregnation, about Which 
wech has yet been no e conjecture, 
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Ma. CURTIS's BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, 
OR 


FLOWER-GARDEN DISPLAYED. 


From the ANALYTICAL RE VIEW, Vol. 3, 
for January 1789, 
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Ms, CURTIS's BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, - 


The ingenious author of the Flora 
Londinenſis, having, by that work, ſuffi- 
ciently eſtabliſhed his reputation among 
the moſt enlightened botaniſts of Europe 
condeſeends, in the preſent more humble 
publication, to inſtru and entertain thoſe 
who are not always able or willing to con- 
ſult the more abſtruſe and ſcientific ſources 
of information, or, to uſe his own words, 
ladies, gentlemen, and gardeners.” be 
plan of the work will be beſt underſtood 
from the Preface to the Firſt Volume, 
given with No. 12. 

„The preſent. periodical Fee 
owes its commencement to the repeated 


ſolicitations of ſeveral ladiesand gentlemen, 
N 3 ſubſoribers 
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- fubſeribers to the author's botanic garden, 
who were frequently lamenting the want 


of a work, which might enable them not 
only to acquire a ſyſtematic knowledge of 


the foreign plants growing in their gar- 


dens, but which might at the ſame time 
afford them the beſt information reſpect- 
ing their culture; in fact, a work, in 
which botany and gardening, (ſo far as re- 
fates to the culture of ornamental plants,) 
or the Tabours of Linnæus and road 
might be happily combined. 
In compliance with their wiſhes, he 


has endeavoured to preſent them with the 
united information of both authors, and 


to Mluſtrate each by a ſet of new figures, 
drawn always from the living plant, and 
coloured as near to Nature as the i _ 


fection of colouring will admit. 
He does not mean, Web ts con- 


| fine himſelf ſolely to the plants contained 
in the highly eſteemed works' of thoſe 


luminaries of botatry and gardening, but 


ſhall occaſionally introduce new ones, as 


they may flower ” his own garden, or 


thoſe 


. — 
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thoſe of the Curious in any part of Great 
Britain. 

At the „ thi publi- | 
cation, he had no deſign of entering on 
the province of the floriſt, by giving figures 
of double or improved flowers, which 
ſometimes owe their origin to culture, 
more frequently to the ſportings of Na- 
ture ; but the earneſt entreaties of many 

of his ſubſcribers have induced him ſo far 

to deviate from his original intention, as to 
promiſe them one at leaſt of the flowers 
moſt eſteemed by floriſts, © 

The encouragement: given to akin 
work, great beyond the author's warmeſt 
expectations, demands his moſt grateful 
acknowledgments, and will excite him 
to perſevere in his humble endeavours to 
render botany a laſting ſource of rational 

amuſement and public eee 5 


 Botanjc Garden, Lambeth Marſh, 4 
bet 1787½ 85 „ 


As a Iocimes of the ſcyle of the work, | 
we emma felett the account given off the 


-” 
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black ah ni or Chriſtmas s roſe, Ne 0. 3, 


_ « HELLEBORUS niger. X 
4 8 Black Hellebore, or Chriſtmas roſe. 


«6 Claſs and Order. 


7 ans POLYANDBIA PoLYGYNIA. 


T7 Generic Claracier. ; 


« „ Calyx nullus. | Petala 77 live plura. 
Nectaria bilabiata, tubulata. Gil 
poly ſpermæ, erectiuſculæ. 


* Fhecific Character and & ynonymis. 


ws © HELLEBORUS niger, ſcapo ſab- bi- 
floro ſub-nudo, foliis pedatis. Linn. If. 


 Pegetab. V. 431. V. P/. V. 783. 


7 Helleborus niger, gore roſeo. a 
Cen. 186, ä 


The true black Hellebore, or © Chriſtmas. 
flower. Parkinſon s Parad. . 344. 


« As our oublication 3 likely: to 
W into the hands of ſuch as are totally 
4 * n 
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utacquainted with botany or. botanical: 
writings, it muſt plead as an apology for 
our often explaining many circumſtances 
relative to plants, which may be well 
known to adepts in the ſcience. © 
This plant derives its firſt name from 

the black colour of its roots; its ſecond 

from its early flowering, and the colour 
of its petals, which, "though generally 

milk-White on their firſt appearance, yet 

frequently have a tint of red in them, 
which increaſes with the age of the bloſ- 
ſom, and ſinally changes to green; in 
ſome ſpecies of hellebore, particularly the 
viridis, the flower is green from firſt to 
bf 122Þ e os 1 e 
Biack hellebore grows wild on the 

Apennine and other e eee preferring 
 fuckagiarerocky, 7 15999 7 4 
lf the weather be artefact mild, it 
will flower in our gardens, 'in the open 
borders, as early as December and Janu- 
ary; it may indeed be conſidered as the 
re of approaching ſprivig. 7 ©. RE 
L466 * Like moſt other Alpine plants, i it loves 

IT - a pure 


„ 
7 
„ - 
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ape; air, à ſituation IP moiſt, 


and a foil unmanured: as the beauty of 


its flowers is apt to be deſtroyed by ſevere 


winter with a hand-glaſs; or if it be 


treated in the manner recommended for 
the round-leaved cyclamen, it may be had 
to flower in ſtill greater perfection. 
It is propagated by parting its roots 
in autumn. Neither this ſpecies, nor rip 
irs: ts os near London,” 


Fach N 3 price hog ſhilling, con- 
tains deſcriptions ſimilar to the above, of 


three plants, accompanied by a ſeparate. - 
coloured plate of each. As each deſcrip- 


tion is on a ſeparate leaf, they may be ar- 
ranged according. to any method or order 
the purchaſer may chooſe, A Number is 
publiſh edeyery month, and Twelve Num- 
bers make a Volume, with which alphabe- 


tical indexes, &C, ar e given. 


With reſpect to the execution of the fi. 
gures, we cannot too ſtrongly expreſs our 
Cas Albough afforded - at ſo 
cheap 
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cheap a rate, they would do credit to this 


moſt ſplendid works; indeed, we Know 


no coloured plates, not even thoſe of Jac- 
quin, that excel them in beauty or truth; 
They are as much ſuperior in elegance to 
the tawdry oſtentatious works of 'Trew, 
as they are to thoſe of Miller or Cateſby 


in accuracy. We are aware that many 


of the plants, particularly the Alpine ones, 
are much altered by.culture ; and that the 
_ repreſentations of ſuch, in a work of this 
kind, muſt be leſs natural than if done 
from wild ſpecimens, But that could pot 


be avoided ; nor, perhaps, may it be amiſs - 


that we ſhould be furniſhed with repre- 
ſentations of plants avowedly in a cultivated 


ſtate, that they may be compared with 


thoſe copied from ſpecimens undoubtedly 


wild. We are aware likewiſe that the 
want of botanical diſſections of the flowers 


may be objected to in theſe figures. But 


thoſe who ſhould be inclined to make ſuch 
an objection, ought to confider how very _ 


much ſuch an addition would have added 
to the labour and time neceſſary to make 
Co 4 the 
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the deſigns; and, indeed, the excellem 


artiſt has, in moſt caſes, diſpoſed the 


flowers with ſo much judgment, and under 
ſuch a variety of appearances, that a diſ- 
cerning eye can generally diſcover in them 


all that is neceſſary to be examined, 


The figures which appear to us to have 
the greateſt ſhare of merit, are many of 
the Iris's (a genus of plants to which the 
author ſeems partial), Helleborus niger, 
Cactus flagelliformis, Geranium Reichardi 
and peltatum (the leaves of the latter ex 
cellent), Viburnum Tinus, Trillium ſeſ- 
file, the lovely Camellia japonica, Gen- 
tiana acaulis, and Lathyrus odoratus; but, 
above all, Tropæolum majus, and the new 
Pailiflora alata. The repreſentation of 


the Moſs Roſe, in the 23d Number, al - 


though evidently meant to attract the eyes 


of the multitude, we think leſs happy. 


The expanded flower is ill-drawn, and. too 
uniform in colour, and the ſtalk of much 
too high a pink hue. We regret likewiſe 

that metallic whites ſhould ever be uſed, 


being 10 liable to turn black, as has Ale 
47 ready 
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ready happened 1 in the og 6 158 n 


mine, in No. 11. 


We cannot help thinking! that a rag 
which keeps ſo cloſely to the elegance of 
Nature as this does, and which, we are 
bappy to learn, has ſo extenſive a ſale, is 
likely to be: uſeful, independently of the 
knowledge it conveys, in improving the 
taſte of the nation. The productions of 
Mr, Wedgwood have already dene ſo in 
another line. And indeed we begin to ſee, 
even in boarding- ſchool embroidery; Na- 
ture meant to be imitated; inſtead of thoſe 
flaring nothings with which the miſplaced 
induſtry. of our aunts and grandmothers 
uſed to deform their furniture. It is not 
improbable that ſuch improvements may 
lead to a ſimilar good taſte and ſimplicity 
in mental nn 
We muſt not take leave of this week: 
without obſerving, that it diſplays the cri- | 
tical knowledge of the author, wherever 
that can be done with propriety ; and there- 
fore, beſides the new plants which it con- 
tains, becomes valuable to profeſſed bota- 
VV niſts, 
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niſts, . obſervations rel: 1 ig to many 
known ones. The culture of every one 
is particularly mentioned, and ſome diffi- 
eult ſpecies are well diſcriminated, as He- 
however, agree with Mr. Curtis in think- 
ing the Erica herbacea a variety of the 
mediterranea, nor are we quite convinced 
of his Narciſſus major being a good ſpecies, 
We wiſh him alſo never to let his ſtyle 
outſtep the modeſty of that Nature 
which he otherwiſe fo cloſely imitates. 
We perceive ſome ſlight ſymptoms of it 
in the obſervations on Mignonette ; but 
ſhould ſcarcely have thought ſo trifling a 
blemiſh worth pointing out, had his work 
been leſs perfect in other refpets. 
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4 g s of the Natural 2 my Great Bilal 


and Ireland, containing a Syſtematic Arrange- 
nent and Conciſe Deſcription of all the Animals, 


4 ph „ and Foffils which have hitherto been 


— M. D. 2 vols. crown e 104. wo 
h ne . 


"Hoes Fs Plans YTICAL 4 Rana 2 Pa. 3. 
Vor March 1789. 


Taws work firſt appeared in three vo- 
lumes ſmaller than the preſent, about 
twenty years ago, under the modeſt title 
of Outlines of the Natural Hiſtory of 


Great Britain and Ireland. It is now in 


many parts e * | 
The 
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The firſt Volume contains the Animal 
and Foſſil Kingdoms. In his arrangement 


of the Animals Dr. Berkenhout follows 
Linnæus; but in his deſcriptions he has 


very properly derived aſſiſtance from all 
quarters, but eſpecially from Mr. Pennant, 


whoſe works our author has principally 


relied on in determining what, animals are 
indigenous , to this country. He even 
thinks the ſyſtem of this author preferable 
to that of Linnæus, and his only excuſes 
for not adopting it are indolence and La 
predilection, which muſt here mean pre- 


| judice, for that of his old maſter, ,. We 


are ſorry he could find no better reaſons, 
and fuppolſe after ſuch a declaration his 
authority will not be of much weight i in 
tavour of either. 

What we. find moſt to admire in this 


work are the ſtyle and language, in which 


we think the author has greater merit 


than is commonly attributed to him. His 


geſeriptions are very conciſe, conſiſting © of 
rarely more than four or five lines; but 


Nr are n clear, eaſy and ſatisfac- 
tory. 
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tory. His language is profeſledly. Raslih, | 


but he has retained all the Latin technical 


terms with their proper terminations 5 : 


and we cannot but, think this method:far; 
better than ſearching: for obſolete whcouthy 


terms, and uſing 'them-becanſe they are; ur 


rather once were; Engliſh, in prefetencg to 
elegant words far better underſtood, on- 
ly becauſe the latter belong tothe learns 


ed languages. Is not this Widening the 


breach between the learned and unlearned, 

and rendering them ſtill more unable to 
converſe together? Whereas by gradually 
making the unlettered ſt adopt» ſci- 
entific terms, Which by the by e maq as 
eaſily learn at firſt as the others; he ãs led 
on Perhaps inſenſibly towards a know- 
ze of the languages from whence they 


LLICGECTH 


are derived; at leaſt he acquires an idea 


of the different conſtructions and inflexions 
of words in different languages, vrhich 
will open his mind to further improve- 
ment. Thus for inſtance, why ſhould 
chives and /ointals be preferred to ſamina 
and þrftilla, rundle to umbel, empralement 
«MEAS E to 
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anther? There is ſtill leſs reaſon why 
the vile word anther and antlers, which 
is no language at all, ſhould be fubſti- 


tuted ſor the elegant termination of an- 
thira, or anthire, for ſo it ſhould be pro- 
nounced, and not ant. The Genus 
Roſa may ſerve as a ein: of the au- 
thor's ſtyle. 


„ ROSA: e eee gehy, 
8 E eee US: long, narrow. 


- calyx, Stamina and piſtilla very Tay 


Seeds numerous, downy, e to 


the inſide of the calyx.”  _ 
Then ele the . cee of; che 
ſpecies. 


9 1. Rubiginoſa. | Sort Dear or e 


fine. Fi irm, erect, ſpinous. - Leaves 
roundiſh, generally five together, ruſty 
on the under-ſide and clammy at the 
— ends. Flowers ſmall, pale. The whole 
f MS . ſmells aer - ay, mm 


2 Ger. RO 1. n . 5 


R * Gerarde's Herbal. 8 
n | 9 66 2. Vil- 8 
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& 2. Villoſa. Agile Roſe. Spinous. Leaves 


' "downy on both ſides, oval. Fruit ſphe⸗ 
rieal, large, 4 F lowers —_— retl 
June. 5 = 


, Spielt | Burker® Reet Stem 
firm, but low, much branched and very 


- prididy, Leaves pinnated. Footſtalks 
ths mma Flowers white. Fruit round 
and ſmooth. June. 'On | heaths, Ke. 
e 
. Canina. Hog Roſe of Common Briar. 
Stem eight or ten feet high, with 
n hooked Pines Leaves five or Neben to- 
Ne oval, ſmooth. Flowers pale 
þ ech odoriferous. Fruit large, ſmooth, 
oval, red. May, June. Fre Cur- 
oY, V. 34. 5 
wt. Alba. White Dog "—_ Differs ſrom 
the laſt in being a leſs ſhrub, with 
rounder ul, « and white Howets. N 


Wich reſped to the diene and i im- 


ene in this new edition, the au- 
thor tells us nothing has been done to the 
| e part; ſtill, although it con- 
386; O 2 tains 


. rere. . 
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tains not a quarter of the inſets i fo 
be found in Britain, and is the weakeſt par: 
of the work, it is the moſt complete we 
yet have on the ſubject. In the vegetable 
kingdom the author juſtly acknowledges 
the aſſiſtance he has had from the works 
of Hudſon, Lightfoot, Curtis and Wi- 
thering, moſt of whoſe plants he has 
adopted rather too implicitly; for not one 
of their errors, even the moſt notorious, 
is corrected· We were alſo much diſap- 
pointed at finding no notice taken of the 
publication of the accurate and faithful 
Dickſon, which is a profeſſed ſupplement 
to the Floras of Hudſon and Lightfoot, 
and contains new plants of the claſs Cryp- 
togamia omitted by thoſe authors. Indeed 
Dr. Berkenhout has not given all the 
plants of this claſs which even they have 
deſcribed. 

In the mineralogical part he has Saks 
good uſe of Cronfted, but, we: think, 
| ſcarcely enough of Kirwann 
We cannot but obſerve that ern 
abounds. with typographical errors, and 
opting * that 
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that the words L:#hophyton and Zoofrhyton 
are erroneouſly derived from pos nature, 
inſtead of quroy @ plant, 
On the whole we think this a valuable 
and uſeful Work; extremely well calcu- 
lated for thoſe who, with a turn for ſyſ- 


tem and an habit of obſervation, but with- 
out the leſſer qualification of claſſical learn- 


ing, are defirous of getting acquainted with. 
thoſe works of N ature which, being con- 
ſtantly before us, we are but doo apt to 
overlook and 1 5 5 
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An Bal Latrodu®tion to Drawing Flowers 
according to Nature. By James Sower- 
by. Small , ſewed. 28. Mans 45. 
coloured, 


Foe the ANAL YTICAL Rzvizw, Pal. 4 
for March 1789. 


T H1s little work conſiſts of fix plates, 
in which a very great variety of forms 
of the ſeven parts of fructification of 
plants are delineated from nature with 
great accuracy, and made as clear as poſſi- b 
ble to the ſtudent by full explanations, It 
would be ſuperfluous to. commend the ex- 
ecution of theſe figures, as we have ſo lately 
done juſtice to the abilities of Mr. Sow- 
erby as a draughtſman, in ſpeaking of Cur- 
| tis 8 Botanical Magazine. In the publica- 

| 45 3 
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tion now before us he ſhews himſelf to be 
{cientifically acquainted. with the parts of 
plants, without which indeed no botani- 
cal draughtſman can attain any degree of 
perfection. N 14.1. 

In his language, e he has alone 
ed terms which we have reprobated in 
ſpeaking of Dr, Rerkenhout's work, we 
cannot blame him, as he has followed au- 
thority which * not to have miſſed 


him. 
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Thongs on he difefent Kind: o of Twodg ven 
to young Silkworms, and the Po L lh, 8 
5 V their being 27 5g 5 Perſekils 2 11 
Climate of England; founded on Expe- 
riments made near the Metropolis. By 
S. Bertezen, 8vo, p. 47. pr. 15, 1789, 


From the ANALYTICAL REYJEW, Pol. 3, 
for May 1789. 


THe two principal objects of this pam- 
phlet are, to diſcountenance the opinion 
that young ſilkworms may be nouriſhed 
with dried mulberry leaves, and to prove 
that the leaf of the black mulberry is pre- 
ferable to that of the white, for the food 
of theſe uſeful and delicate little animals. 
Aren, * 00 In 
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In the firſt inſtance,» the : author differs 
in opinion from ſeveral projectors abroad, 
among whom is Dr. Bellardi of Turin, 
who in a diſſertation laid before the Society 
of Agriculture of that place, May 16, 
178 *, propoſes a method of drying and 
pow /dering the leaves in ſuch a manner, as 
that they may be kept through the wins 
ter in ſufficient preſervation to feed the 
early worms, which are frequently hatch- 
ed before young leaves appear; and the 
nouriſhment of Which is a principal de efide- 
ratum with the keepers of ſilk worms f. 
Our author's reaſons againſt this practice 
are altogether hypothetical; as well as Dr. 
Bellardi's for recommending it; we ſhall 
therefore only obſerve, that we think his 
third objection the moſt” forcible, and in- 
deed neatly, deciſive, v viz. the danger that 


134 pM 27 71 12 
* Mezzo ge ed economico per vediies? i Bach da 
Seta in mancanza-della foglia recente dei Mori, dal 


Dottore Ludovico Bellardi, Torino 1787. 8vo. 


+ We have found from experience that the young 
worm will eat lettuce leaves, and thrive very well, be- 


fore it has taſted the mulberry leaf. 
TA-JHT the 
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the powder in queſtion ſhould enter into 
a ſtate of fermentation when moiſtened, 
as it muſt be, and placed in the heat neceſ- 
ſary for ſilkworms, 70 degrees of n ; 
apo thermometer... 

With reſpect to the ee of * the 
black mulberry, as he judges from experi- 
ence, we think him worthy, of attention, 
how much ſoever. he may differ from the 
generally received opinion. That the 
leaves of the white are, as he admits, the 
more early of the two, is however ſtrong - 
ly in their favour; nor is there any ob- 
ſtacle to this kind being cultivated in Eng» 
land, as it grows very well here, and even 
in Sweden. Our author ſeems partial to 
the black, becauſe he has it ready to his 
hands. Whether he is likely to prevail 
with all the owners of theſe trees to let 
him ſtrip mem, we cannot tell. 
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A Dutch baue of the 22 Nature -of 


Linnæus. 


Read before the LINNAZAN SOCIETY, = 
March 35 1 789. 


Or. all ien various r upon ahi 
public in the book-making way, to which 
the prevailing taſte for Natural Hiſtory 
and the celebrity of Linnæus have given 
birth in the preſent age, one of the moſt 
impudent and ridiculous is a folio edition 
of the H tema Nature, in Dutch, French, 
and Engliſh, publiſhed at the Hague in 
1765, by a bookſeller named Staatman. I 
have often contemplated this production 
with equal wonder and contempt, and 
have amuſed myſelf i in conjecturing how 


the ignorant compiler of it could fall into 
ſuch 


3 
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ſuch ſtrange errors as he has done. Some+ 
times I think I have traced his ſteps 
through the miry labyrinth; and if this 
Society will pardon me for preſenting them 
with ſuch traſh, 1 will lay before them 
ſome of the fruits of my enquiries, for 
want of better matter for their entertain- 
ment. If they learn nothing elſe, they wil! 
at leaſt be prevented from ever buying the 
book; for, though not ſo ſerious a robbery 
of the public as if it conſiſted of twenty- 
five folio volumes, any money which, 4 it 
might coſt would certainly be equally 
thrown away with that laid out in the purs 
__ of ſome ſuch ſplendid publications. 
That my opinion is not 3 will 
appear from Haller's Bibl. Bot. vol. ii. 
page 552, where the book I have under- 
taken to illuſtrate is diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of Syfematis Linnæi corrufitor, and 
the character given of it is, that * it is by 
«© no means the work of ] innæus, but a 
mere bookſeller's impoſſtion; the figures 
being bad, and their names totally erro- 
. ee eee with ſuch ignorance 


*» a8 
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as in the preſent age. one would i 
« expect to meet with.” 4+ en eter! org} 

The ſcheme of ene 3s no 
leſs chan to illuſtrate all nature; ſo that, 
in the extenſiveneſs of its plan at leaſt, it 
may vie with the greateſt attempts of the 
human mind. It profeſſes to treat of Ani- 
mals, Vegetables, Minerals, and Waters, 
in the two firſt claſſes following: Linnæus, 
and in the two laſt Wallerius: ſo far then 
the plan was good: we have nothing to 
complain of but the bad execution of it. 
With reſpect to the three languages of 
this learned book, of the Dutch I am no 
judge, but I hope it is the beſt of tha 
three. The French is lige Datch French, 
and for the Engliſh I can find no epithet 
too bad. It might ſeem invidious how 
ever to criticiſe this department, as every 
nation ought to think itſelf honoured! by 
any attempt of a foreigner to ſpeak or 
write its language, and ] believe all but 
my countrymen do think ſo.- A few ob- 
ſervations, — wall * en to 
| n errors. Ei 1119 
{LM | 5 By 
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ſenſe ; for perſeverance without judgment 
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* By the Night. Men, which our author 
ſays have only the appearance of an hu- 


man body, we are not to underſtand thoſe 


valuable members of ſociety ſo called, 
Whoſe ſervices are ſo well known in every 
great town, however applicable the de- 
ſeription may be; but it is the Ourang Ou- 


tang which is meant: and if in this inſtance 
our author has been obſcure, he is abun- 


dantly explicit in his deſeriptions of the 


Monkeys, where his language could not be 


miſtaken even by any night man what - 


ever; the ſtyle indeed being more ſuited 


to what may be imagined, that of - their 


uſual diſcourſe, than to any I ſhould thank | 
fit to uſe before this compan : 
With reſpect to the — 4 kiks 
vegetable part of the ſyſtem, a young ſtu- 


dent might be much miſled by this work, 
and an old one puzzled in no ſmall de- 


gree. The editor having turned to a dic- 
tionary for every word, with that perſe- 


verance for which his countrymen deſerve 


great praiſe, has not always taken the right 


may 
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may often go very far out of che way. 
Thus he tranſlates flamenta ſtrings, figs 
mata ſtamps ; and he commits errors in 
the characters of the claſſes which I confeſs: 
myſelf incapable. of unravelling. In Syn- 
_ genefta' he ſays the Males and Fructifyers 
are monſtrous.“ In- Gynandria, „ The 
Males and Females have the members 
monſtrous.“ In Monecia, ic the Males and 
Females live in the * ah but in dif- 
ferent pes,” zo] io dogs 
I now come to 305 _ curious hah of 
this Natural or rather Unnatural Hiſtory 
the figures of plants, of which there are 
126, and of thoſe more than half, viz. near 
70, are erroneouſly named; not that one ob- 
ſeure or ill underſtood ſpecies is merely put 
for another, as may happen in the beſt 


works; but genera the beſt known, and 


moſt common, are repreſented by figures 
which have no reſemblance; to them, but 
which repreſent plants equally well known; 
inſomuch that one would ſuppoſe the 

names had been applied by lottery, for it 
is abſolutely impoſſible that any one in the 


— Lt rr EROS 


mum, Alfine media or ſor 
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leaſt acquainted with plants could make 
ſuch ſtupid blunders. That I do not ex+ 
aggerate, will appear from the following 


account. Ii muſt be obſerved, that the 


plan of the work is to give a figure of one 
ſpecies of every genus in the Linnæan 
Syſtem; at the time this book was pub - 
liſhed ; and the firſt part, which is all 1 
have ſeen, and, I ſhould hope, all that ever 
did or will appear, contains a ſpecimen of 
each genus, or at leaſt intended to be ſo, 
from Canna às far as Mitchella. But 
what would be the ſentiments of the poor 


diſappointed ſtudent, Who ſhould hope for 


information from this wretched farrago, 
when for 'Thatia he ſhould find a diminiſh- 
ed ſigure of Kizmpferia, actually a copy of 
one which ſtands next it? for Boer haavia, 
4 common Equiſetim ? for Higſliuris, 
which the author is pleaſed to write H/ 
furus, another Eguiſetum? for Coriſnor- 
e ſuch plant? and 
for Callitriche;” here written Calitiſohe, a 

vile figure ef Androſace maxima? From 


equal ignorance; for Ny cant les is put 


Ni Anagallit 
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Anagallis, arvenſic, with a flower 15 i 
which TI cannot make out. n 
For \Chionanthus, Ale: own) 10 - 
F. or Cinna, an Amaranthus. 3 1 
For Eranthemum, a thing like an A; 
For Fufticia, Copraria bil. 10 
For Pinguicula, Gentiana creciatas,.. «bt 
For Urricularia, an apparent Ves Ben. 100 
For Monarda, Thynms, Maſtichina. 40 
For Morina, Salvia gluiingſa, with ere. 
te flower of the true Morina. I el 
| For Buffonia, a figure totally unbke, that 
and every thing elſe. 1 15% obs 
For Hirtella, V. aleriana rubra, and the 
author has the confidence to. tell. us FE 
Hirtella is ſometimes called Red, V 
lerians ou No A 
For Olax is put N cæruleum. f 
For Cneorum, Daſline Merereum. 1 
For Loeflingia, Statice Limonium. 9 10 
For Polycnemum, Daſiline Ane a gain, 
if I am not miſtaken... 
For Commelina, a Crocus. s : e 2 
Og Ls ade is given a figure ſo execrably 
bad one can bargl gueſs at its genus, 
| as but 
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but 1 verih believe it is $ Ortifur L 4. 
burnum. 3 
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For e is a «Fiore nal es intelli- 


gible. 
For Unro/n, a common Für 


For Feſtuca, Ægiloſis j,. 


For Ariſtida, Typha.. 

For Apluda, Funcus effuſus. 

For Eriocaulon, Herniaria. 

For Montia, I know not what. 

For Profer pinata, another kind of E quiſe- 
tum, a genus of which the ROME has 
made good uſe, 

For Queria, Aſher: ula adbrata. 


For Lechea, Aſnerula arvenſis. 


For Cephalanthus, Carlina. 

For Globularia, Bellis herennis. ay 

For Hedhotit, a Mentha. © 

For Knoxia, Lythnis divica win a. den 
. 

For Siphonanthus, Impieratoria I billieve: | 

For Cateſbæa, AE opodtum {odagraria. 

And for Ixora, Mirabilix. iy 

U nder the name of Segrrula, by which 
Ta not kow what is e 5 
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be Loranthus, is put Hedyſarum corona - 


rium; and, to crown all at the laſt, for 
Aerie: 1s put APY n 15 


80⁰ . a li of eee in 5 Cnall a a 
compaſs, I believe ſcarcely any bock in any 
ſcience can afford. It is quite a Phæno- 
menon in literature. 5 

Theſe errors which I have enumerated 
Hook totally unaccountable ; they are like 
the ravings of a Maniac, whoſe origin or 
connection cannot be traced. But I ſhall 

now mention ſome others in which our au- 

thor ſeems to have blundered with ſome 
ingenuity, or, as Polonius ſays of Hamlet, 
* to have method in his madneſs.” | 

In the firſt page is a figure named Alſi- 
nia, but which is nothing elſe than Eryn- 
gium alhinum ; the trivial name of which. 
it ſhould appear made the ignorant com- 
piler miſtake it for A/þinia. A ſimilar er- 
ror made him exhibit Amaranthus B litum 
for the genus Blitym. For Lycofus, he 
ſome how or other ſtumbled upon Lyce/- 


2 , For Amethyftea he has Pre- 
FT | ſented 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſented us with a fine double Apuilegia, be- 
cauſe (I ſuppoſe) of its purple flower. 
And for Anthoxanthum he has given an 
Hyfericum; very learnedly diſcovering that 


the word Anthoxanthum meant a yellow 


flower, he thought any plant of that co- 


Tour would do. I muft acknowledge he 
has not diſplayed his learning with equal 


ſucceſs in giving Valeriana unn of the 


old authors (or Y. Phu of Linnæus) for 


the genus Ortegia; though he has ſpelt 
Gel with an H, in order to make it 
more like hortenſis. With reſpe& to Caſ- 


ſptha he ſeems to have taken great pains, 


but with little ſucceſs. He gives for it a 
figure « of Cufcuta, and a flower of Caſſida, 
or Scutellaria; fo that in this caſe it was 


certainly pure ignorance that miſled e 


and not want of ſtudy. 

After the miſtakes already delle it 
will not ſeem” wonderful that he gives 
Carex Aſeudb. cyherus for Scirpus, Valeriana 
celtica for Nardus, Galium Mollugo for 
Mollugo, 'or Valantia C ructata for Crucia- 
nella marine. In theſe caſes he may 

as claim 
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degree tried to be in the right though 
that unhappy fatality Which ſeems to have 
doomed him to be always in the wrong, 
made all his endeavours ineffeQtuah,,..Cer- 
tainly- nothing. but the moſt: perverſe deſ- 
tiny in the world could have made him 
publiſh Lychnis dioica fon the Diodia : it ĩs 
ſcarcely credible that ſo obſeurę g reſem- 
blance between the trivial name of that, 
and the generic name of the plant he 
meant to repreſent, could make him take 
one for the other; but I preſume my hear- 
ers are by this time ſo well acquainted 
with this ingenious author as not to won- 
der at any thing he does, and moſt proba- 
| bly are heartily tired of him. I ſhall there- 
fore, before I take leave of him, only men- 
tion one inſtance more, in which all evil 
ſtars ſeem to have combined to lead him 
into one of the moſt complicated blunders 
that even himſelf has ever committed; in 
making him give a figure of Ferraria Pa- 
vonia for Eriothorum, Being at a loſs for 
a ER of the latter, it appears 

P 3 that 


in the fime' 


„ 
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that he turned to ſome index or other for a 
word ſomiething like it, and by miſchance 
met with Bulbus Eriophorus i in Dodbnæus: 

wpter with which, by no 
leſs miſchanee, he found, along with a fi- 
gure of the Bilbus Ertophorus, one of Fer- 
raria Pavonia (the fps Dygridis of the old 


authors); mi Aragon HF” he one for 
the other. FR) LOUD HEE 
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DORSIFEROUS FERNS. 
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Publiſhed in the Fifth Volume of the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Turin, in 1793. 
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\- BOTANICAL ESSAY _ 
THE GENERA 
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DORSIFEROUS FER NS. 


'T HE Genera of Ferns, entirely neglect- 
ed by the older botaniſts, and but ſlightly 
or ſuperficially touched upon by ſyſtema- 
tic writers of the laſt century, were firſt 
attempted to be reduced to fixed princi- 
ples by Linnæus. As no one mind can 
attend alike to every ſubject, Ray ſeems 

15 thoughtleſily to have retained the names, 
for I cannot call them opinions, of preced- 
ing botaniſts. Tournefort, ſomewhat more 
attentive to this part of botany, in order 
„„ -- 
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to perfect his own great undertaking, 
aimed at referring ferns, as well as all 
other known vegetables, to their proper 
genera : but he unfortunately deduced his 
marks of diſcrimination from the'figure of 
the frond, which is for the moſt part of no 
importance, His ſteps were implicitly fol- 
lowed by Plumier, who made known to 
the botaniſts of Europe a vaſt collection of 
American ferns, which he accommodated 
to the nomenclature of Tournefort. It is 
needleſs to mention any other writers of 
that period, 1 

Linnæus, ever anxious to obtain generic 
characters of plants from their fructifica- 
tion alone, purſued this idea, truly worthy 
of ſo able a man, in the firſt edition of his 
Genera Plantarum, printed in 1737, in 
which he has arranged, according to this 
principle, many vegetable tribes, Which no 
botaniſt had before ſuppoſed to be endow- 
ed with any ſuch parts; among others, the 
 dorjiferous ferns are here for the firſt time 
8 to us in a well digeſted mne. 


But 
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But indeed as in theſe plants the ſtruc» 
ture of the parts of fructification is leis 
clear than in many others, thoſe eſſential 
organs of their flowers, the ſtamina and jirſs 
illa, being altogether, as they ſtill are, un- 
known, the great author of the Sexual 
| Syſtem could by no means form his cha- 

racters from thence, It was ſo far how- 
ever ſufficient for his purpoſe, that hgͥe 
could abſolutely tell where thoſe parts, if 
they did exiſt (and that they did he pre- 
ſumed from the moſt promiſing analogy), 
reſided; and with reſpect to the fruit, the 
formation of which is the only end of the 
other parts of fructification, its ſtructure 
was already clearly aſcertained. But even 
this was uſeleſs for the purpoſe of which 
I am ſpeaking; the fruit of almoſt all the 
dorſiferous ferns being nearly the ſame, fo 
that the moſt intelligent obſerver could not 
from thence derive any generic diſtine- 
tions. Linnæus was therefore in a man- 
ner obliged to have recourſe to principles 
which in the arrangement of other claſſes 
of plants he had rejected as unphiloſophi- 

1 28888 ; 2 = 
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cal, the ſituation of the fructiſications, and 
their aggregate ſiguro. On theſe are 
founded the fix genera of dorſiferous ferns 
which he has given in the! firſt e . 
his Genera Plantarum, as follows: 5 
Pteris. Fructifications diſpoſed in aka 
running along the rer the leaf on 
its under ſide. 
 Lonchitis, Fructif e in | Little 
creſcent-ſhaped lines, 87 the ſinuſes of — 
the:leaf, | 1 + 
Adiantum. Fructif. in 1 1 col 
lefted together under the reffexed ſummits 
of the leaves. | 
Alſiulenium. Fructif. in 0 Linas, 
aig on the under fide of the leaf, 
 Polypodium. Fructif, in roundiſh ws 
diſperſed over the back of the leaf. 
Acroſticum. Fructif. acenmulated into 
one 1 entirely . e the deb of he 


In the ſecond edition of the ſame work 
(Leyden 1742) two other e are * 
ed to the above, namely, 

| "Rs 
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Hemionitis. Fructifications in lines run- 
ning into or interſecting each . ot 


branched. 1101 


rome Calyx d Gilidey, 
erect, from the margin of the leaf itſelf;} 
Style wenne termingting the cg 
les 2-492. 96 5 

In the latter e the illuſtrious 
writer varies his phraſeology a little; and 
yet, if I may ſay ſo, not for the better, he 
having no ſufficient authority in this caſe 
for uſing: the words WIEN and capſule. 


The fifth edition of the Gan publication 
(Stockholm 1754) contains one more ge- 
nus of fern . | 

Blechnum. FruAifications diſpoſed in 
lines, parallel with and near to * rib of 
the leaf. 


The arr angement of the other genera 
is alſo a little altered, + 


a 13 the Goth n the laſt to which 
Linnæus himſelf lent any aſſiſtance, no- 
thing new occurs relative to the ſubje& 

before 
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before us, nor have I yet diſcovered any 
thing illuſtrative of it among. his manu- 
ſcripts. 

All the editors 2nd. FRO of. aus 
great man's works, not knowing how to 
improve the genera of ferns, have left 
them as they were. The celebrated 
Schreber alone, in his new edition of the 
Genera Plantarum (Frankfort 1791, in 
two volumes), has given two new genera 
taken from other authors, Maratiia and 
Cenofiterrs ; adding moreover one of his 
own, which appeared to him to be new, 

named Meniſcium. All theſe n we 
ſhall preſently notice. | 

It is proper, however, that v we 1 
here take notice of what has been done by 
ſome of the contemporaries of Linnæus, 
towards obtaining generic characters of 
en 
In the firſt i, Adanſon, i in bis work 
entitled Familles des Plantes (Paris 176 3). 
vol. 2. p. 20, has noticed the involucrum 
of ferns, as has Gleditſch in his Syſtema 


Plantarum (Berlin 1764) but they have 
88 
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detected this part in very few genera, and 
have erred in ſeveral of their remarks up- 
on it; for inſtance, in the Preris of Lin- 
næus (Thelyfteris of Adanſon, Circinalis 
of Gleditſch), the former well deſcribes the 
involucrum as of one valve, and in the 
form of a penthouſe ; while the latter de- 
nies its exiſtence. altogether. They both 
juſtly obſerve that in Aſilenium Scolohen- 
drium the involucrum conſiſts of two valves, 
but do not ſay a word of the form of this 
membrane in Blechnum, Hemionitis, or 
Lonchitis, They have totally deranged 
the Linnzan genera, but being ignorant 
of any true principles, have made every 
thing worſe than they found it; and as to 
nomenclature, they have gone counter to 
every maxim and all forts of authority. 
Both theſe writers have obſerved the elaſ- 
tic ring which binds together the capſular 
valves of ferns, but they have alike both 
equally erred in denying the exiſtence” of 
any ſuch part in Pol/yhodium vulgare. They 
have fallen into this miſtake in blindly 
following Tournefort, for it might eaſily 
5 have 
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have been avoided if they had but lock - 
ed at the capſule themſelves: Scopoli, in 
his Flora Carniolica, has made uſe of theſe 
authors remarks. The illuſtrious Haller, | 
and moſt other writers; have adopted the 
Linnæan characters, with ſome occaſional 
variations of no great moment, either with 
reſpe& to the eee of ſpecies or 
nomenclatures _ | 
Nor indeed were any of the a | 
| tioned botaniſts under the neceſſity of going 
farther than Linnæus had done. Thoſe 
however, who have had an opportunity of 
ſeeing many new exotic ferns, have long 
ago perceived the difficulty of referring 
them all to the Linnzan genera, and at the 
ſame time have found it equally difficult 
to fabricate new ones upon certain princi- 
ples. In the year 1786, Sir Joſeph Banks, 
at my perſuaſion, ſent many ſpecimens of 
rare and curious ferns, in full fructification, 
to the celebrated Dr. Hedwig at Leipſic, 
in hope that this ingenious man, who has 
thrown ſo much light upon other obſcure 


Parts of the claſs Cryhtogamia; might. alſo 
illuſtrate 
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illuſtrate this order. I have not heard that 
he has undertaken their examination 
5 Having become poſſeſſed of a vaſt collec- 
; tion of ferns in the ample herbarium of 
the younger Linnæus, as well as by the 
favour of Sir Joſeph Banks and ſome other 
friends, I have found it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to ſtudy the ſubject, in order to find 
out ſome method by which I might reduce 
my acquiſitions into order. That I might 
proceed on as ſure grounds as poſſible, I 
| have made it a rule to examine every ſpe- 
cies that came in my way, before I would 
venture to lay down any fundamental prin- 
ciples. I have alſo: conſulted with ſome 
friends who had likewiſe paid attention to 
the ſubject, chiefly nes een 1 Mr. 
T. l Forfter ju. 35 ug 
At appears to me, that the e or. 
covering of the fructification is of the ut» 
moſt importance in determining the ge- 
nera of theſe plants, and it is eſpecially to 
be noted on what fide and in what man- ö 
covering burſta ) bog) 1 
8 The 
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The involuerum is ef a membranous 


nature, and is found in almoſt every fern, 
covering the fructiſication before it arrives 
at maturity. It originates ſometimes from 


the margin of the leaf, but more common - 
ly from ſome nerve or vein. Nor muſt 


we neglect to obſerve, in order to come at 


the knowledge of natural genera; whether 


the membrane, and the fructiſication which 
it covers, be, with reſpe& to the nerve or 
vein, terminal or lateral. The involucrum 


adheres firmly to the frond on one fide, 


and on the other is more or leſs cloſely 


preſſed to it; not but that even on this ſide 


alſo the air is altogether excluded, ſo that 
in whatever mode the impregnation of the 
flowers is accompliſhed, the operation goes 

on in ſecret under this covering, indepen- 


dent of all external communication. For 
the membrane cloſely conceals and em- 
braces every part, till the ſeed-veſlels, be- 


ing arrived at maturity, are ready to diſ- 
charge their: feeds; and that they are real- 


5 "_ en . Parts Om has 


9E | © been | 
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been proved by the Rn of e 
naturaliſts # 

The principal thing to be _ for our 
purpoſe, reſpecting this membranaceous in- 
volucrum, is the direction or mode in which 
it ſeparates; that is, whether outwards (to- 
wards the margin of the frond), or inwards 
on the fide which looks towards the rib or 
nerve of the frond or of its ſegment). 
This circumſtance no one has yet conſi- 
dered; yet it is undoubtedly of the greateſt 


uſe in determining natural genera, being 


not only conſtant in every ſpecies, but in 
ferns whoſe habit and other particulars 
agree, it is always found to be ſimilar, 
And ſo far is this principle from ſuperſed- 
ing or overturning the genera of Linnæus, 
that it rather ſtrengthens them and con- 
firms their characters; nor ſhall we often 
find it neceſſary to change the diſtribution 
of any of the Linnzan ſpecies. Neither 
dolI make theſe remarks to pew the cha- 


” See Mr. . Lindfay's ; paper in a the 2d vol of the Tran. 
of the Linn. Soc. fp. 93. : 


"G2 rafters 
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rafters given by this great author now un- 
neceſſary; on the contrary, I retain them 
all, only begging leave to add to them my 
characters taken from the involucrum, in 
order that his genera may be eſtabliſhed 
on the mote firm foundation, and that we 
may have certain Pin: on which to 
found new ones. 
I mean at preſent to treat af fach Fang 
only as are called dor/iferous, that is, 
which bear their fructification on the back 
of their frond. I therefore deſignedly paſo 
over, not only thoſe cryptogamous plants 
which profeſſor Schreber in his new edition 
of the Genera Plantarum has denominated 
Miſcellaneæ, but I likewiſe omit Ohhioglaſ- 
ſum, Oſimunda, and Onoclea. This laſt is 
by the learned profeſſor juſt mentioned 
erroneouſly referred to thoſe ferns whoſe 
capſules are furniſhed with a ring. To 
his obſervations upon Oph:oghoſſum and 0 
munda every body muſt aſſent. 
- We now then proceed to the methodi- 
cal diſtribution of the genera of dorfife- 


rous ferns upon the maxims juſt propoſed. 
I may 
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may at fome future period illuſtrate 
them more minutely, and have now to beg 
that what is here offered may be conſidered 
as a mere eſſay, entirely ſubmitted to the 
alterations and corrections of more able 
hands, 


FILICES DORSIFERE. 
Dorf iferous Ferns. 


Bfential Charadter. F ediiationes 
frondoſæ in pagina inferiore, ali- 
| quando marginales. 


Fructifications on the back of the 
leaf, ſometimes at the margin. 


SECTION I. 


I ANNULATE, with Annulated cahſiles 


Efeu. Char. Capſulz pedicellatz, 
| bivalves, uniloculares, annulo arti- 
culato elaſtico cinctæ. Fructifica- 
tiones involucro membranaceo ple- 

: rumque tectæ. ; 1 


23 © Capſules 
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Capſules on footſtalks, with two 
valves and one cell, bound with a 
_ jointed elaſtic ring. Fructifications 
generally covered with a membra- 

nous involucrum. e | 


1. AcRosTIcuuM. Linn. Fructificationes 
maculam amorpham, continuam, 
diſcum fere totum occupantem, for- 
mantes. 
Involucrum nullum, niſi ſavamulz 
vel pili capſulis interſtincti. 
Fruftifications forming one conti- 
nued ſpot, of no determined figure, 
occupying almoſt all the diſc of the 
leaf. 7 5 „ 
Involucrum none, except little ſcales 
or hairs interſperſed among the cap- 
tules. 


Ons. In this genus the capſules, 
while young and tender, lie for 
the moſt part hid in a fine down ; 
ſometimes they are intermixed with 

minute membranous ſcales, and 
| | N 
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perhaps both may. mie pur- 
nee of an involuerum. 
Example of the Genus. a 
| Acroftichum aureum of Linh@us. 


BY 1 ee - latifolium * T 82 
Tibet r of ABI 
 Prodromus. 


and Oſmunda n | 


194 8: . 


Potrrobrvns. Linn. Ens i; In punch 

tis ſubrotundis, ſparſis, n non margi- - 
nalibus. . 
Involucrum umbilicatum, W 
fere dehiſcens. 111552 


Fructi if. in roundith, ſeattered, not 


marginal ſpots. 
| Trvolucrum umbilicated, ſeparating 


on almoſt every ſide. | 


. Ons. Polypodium vulgare, which 
3 is s the original ſpecies of this genus, 
has no perceptible . involucrum. 

The groups of young capſules come 
forth naked from the ſubſtance of 
the frond. As however this cir- 
cumſtance ſeems peculiar to the 


Q 4 ſpecies 
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ſpecies in queſtion *, we ſhould 
ſcarcely be juſtified in ſeparating all 
the other . reputed Polypodiums 
| from it on that account, There 
might be more reaſon perhaps, con- 
ſidering the immenſity of this genus 
guiſhing from thoſe ſpecies which 
have a perfectly umbilicated and 

circular involucrum, ſeparating 
equally on every ſide, thoſe whoſe 
-nyolucrum is a part of a circle, or 
reniform. But the limits between 
the two are fo difficult to define, 
and to deſcribe, that it ſeems much 
ſafeſt, till we get more information, 
to preſerve the genus as it is gene · 


rally underſtood. 


Examples, (Involucrum obſolete) 


Polypodium vulgare Linn. 
 (Invol. umbilicated) 
50 = = 7 trifoliatum. 5 


* + Polypodium | . ſeems to produce its 
fructification in the ſame manner, but I am not certain 
that any more ſpecies do ſo. hg 


 (Invol, 
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een e ene 
» Filix mas. 
marginale. 
F e 
» -Filix fœmina. 
„ this laſt an belongs to 
PDarea, fee below. 


3 ASPLENIUM. Linn. Fruch 7 in : lineolis 
Ann, foley NM 

Involucrum e vena Aer ortum 

ducens, interius (i. e. coſtam verſus) 


5 dehiſcens. 


Fructi If. 1 in ſcattered lines. | 
 Involucrum originating laterally 
from a vein, and ſeparating inwards, 

(that is, towards the nerve.) 


— Beampler. aſplenium Hemionitis Lie. 
be $2 EO — monanthemum“. 5 


4. Danzat. Ju Gen. I 5. Frudti If. 1 in 
Inneolis ſparſis. | 
Invo- 

Plant. Tr. 7 Herb. Linn. tab. 7 . | 
Ui In Plant. Ic. fab. 50, 1 retained 4 denise 
fo _ * Bergius to this genus in his confuſed diſ- 
ſertation, 


F 
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 Tnvolucrume vena lateraliter ortum 
ducens, exterius (i. e. marginem 


verſus) dehiſcens. 


 Frudif. in ſcattered lines. 
]nvolucrum originating laterally 
from a vein, and' ſeparating out- 
wards (that is, towards the margin). 
Exam. Cænopteris furcata. Bergius 
in the Tranſactions of the. Peter ＋ 
burg Acad. for 1782, 


feitation; being unwilling to change a printed name, 
however unmeaning. Indeed my mind was ſo occupied 
by the abſurdity of that name, Cænopteris, (a new fern,) 
that I did not then obſerve its being 'repugnant to the 
Linnzean laws as well as to good ſenſe, having been 
formed out of another exiſting generic name ( Pteris), 
inſomuch that I was very near giving the genus in 
queſtion an appellation in this reſpe& equally faulty, 
Clethripterir, As it is however on all accounts neceſ. 
ſary that Cænopteris ſhould be changed, I gladly adopt 
the name given to this genus in the claſſical work of 
Mr. de Juſſieu, in honour of Mr. Dare, an Engliſh bo- 
taniſt of the time of Ray, who rſt diſcovered the 7 i. 
chomanes tunbridgenſe. 

Mr. de Juſũeu indeed refers Canepteris to his Ahe | 
theca ( Marattia ); but that is an ene dale, as 
their characters have no affinity, 2501 ve 

| 6 1 9 | 
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Ceænopteris rutæfolia g/. 
= = vVivipara ejuſd. 
| 1 8 7 i=, rhizophylla Plant. Ic. tab: 50. 
(a native of Hiſpaniola). 
A cicutarum Swartz Dn: 130. 


8 by 17 | Haccidum Topfen Prod. 88. 


. Hemionitis. Linn. Frucht if. in lineolis 
ſparſis, decuſſantibus, gerninis, venæ 
approximatis. 
, © Drvolucra e venk ortum ducentia, 
utrinque exterius dehiſcentia. 
Fructif. in ſcattered branching lines, 
each of them double, with a vein 
running between. | 
_ Involucra originating from the vein, 
and each ſeparating outwards. 
Dee tab. 1. fig. 1. 
Examples. 
Hlemionitis lanceolata, Linn. 
76 clot - palma. 


E xr Aſplenium plantagineum. 
2 + grandifollum Swartz 
Prod. 1 30. 


Meaiſcium Sch reb, Gen. Pl. 77 
6. SCoL0- 


* 
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6. SCOLOPENDRIUM. 


1 uf. in . 
ſparſis, geminis, interveniis. 
Involucra ſuperficiaria, ſibi invicem 
longitudinaliter incumbentia, futura 

| longitudinali dehuſcentia. Ve 


Fruit if. in ſeattered double lines, 


+ Placed between two veins. 


Involucra originating from the ſur- 

face“, lying over one another longi- 

tudinally, and e bee ns a lon- 
_ gitudinal ſuture, - 

See tab. 1. hg. ay 


Ons. The chabudter' of this ge- 

nus is directly the reverſe of that of 
Hemionitis. Both are ſufficiently 
diſtinct from Aſplenium, nor ought 
they by e means to be confound- 
eg with it. | 

Buy the latin term involucrum ſu- 
| en T wiſh to expreſs an 
involucrum which ariſes from the 
ſurface or diſc of the frond, not 


| * Or rather from the veins, 
from 
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from the margin, nor from a nerve, 
but it is generally, attached to a2 
ſmall Vein. | 


15 Examples. 
Aſplenium Scolopendttum Linn. 
== = |= Ceterach? 


7 have ſcarcely diſcovered any more 
Tpecies, 5 


72 BrROMN Un- Linn. Fructif. in lineis 


longitudinalibus, continuis, coſtæ 
adjacentibus. : 
 TInvolucrum ſa perficiarium, conti- 

nuum, coſtam verſus dehiſcens. 
Fructif. in longitudinal uninter- 
rupted lines, cloſe to the nerve. 
Involucrum originating from the 
ſurface, continued, bene to- 
wards the nerve. 


Examples. 


Blechnum occidentale Lim. \ 
ieee, 228 


Oſmunda Spicant. | 
7 8. Woop- 
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8. WoopwaDra. Frudif./in punctis FE | 
longis, diſtinctis, ſerialibus, coſtæ 
mene 54 

N Involucra ſuperſieiaria, een, 

17: 7 2 9 8 coſtam verſus dehiſcentia. : 


Frais. in oblong ſeparate ſpots, 
arranged in a lr, ſeries Mong 
the nerve. „„ 
; Involucra originating from the 8555 
** vaulted, ſe parzing yomards 7 
. to merns. 
See tab. 1. fig. c 


Ons. My worthy friend s 
Jeskinſon Woodward Eſq. L. L. B. 
F. L. S. well known by his various 
obhſervations and diſſertations re- 
| ative to Engliſh plants, and no leſs 
eminent for candour than for ſci- 
ence, has "nk elend this ge- 


nus. 


En The be following ſpecies a are 
all that have 


ledge: 


* 
1 


& R * hk, 
— 8 57 5 þ = + 
x 3 FO n 
1. Wood- 
» f 
/ . 


75 


o- 
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1. Woodu 


wardia anguſtifolia, fronde ö 
bpinnata: pinnis linearibus acutis in- 
tegerrimis; ¶ferilibus ferrulatis. hs 


F rond pinnated; ; pinnz linear, acute 
and entire; the barren ones minute- 
| I ernstes. 

A native of. Pennlylvania. I re- 
ceived a ſpecimen by favour of Sir 


Ser ge S. taunton, Bart. 


2. W. ahonica, e pinnatà: pin- 
nis pinnatifidis nervo nudo : lobis 


Frond pinnated; pinnæ pinnatifid, 


5 nnen 3 their lobes aul and 


ee ua fgure. 


Acroſtichum areolatum. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1526. 


Oſmunda frondibus jp: ppnnncs foliolis omnibus baſi 
connatis lanceolatis, margine leviter ſerratis. 
Gronov. Fl. Viegin, 410, p. 164. 


- Lonchitis major Virginiana, Fore vario, alis Pol 


; dji in modum A nn vol, 3 
> Fils Floridana &c, Pluk Phys. 7. 399, * 1 


Blechnum 


— . 
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Biechnum japonicum . TBunbi Flo. 
v. eee . 


5 To ; 1399 TT 
Obs. In the ſpecimen communi- 


' cated by Profeſſor 'T hunberg him- 


mo ae "ie Talk" 3 is ' fealy and rough, 


inſtead, of being ſmooth as deſcribed 
in the Flora Jap onlica. 7 


1 51 4d (19 1 5³ EI + 


A ative of Japan. Arberg. 


43. W. virginica, fronde ned pin- 


E 


nis pinnatifidis nervo utrinque fruc- 
tificante: lobis obtuſis e ſti- 


Kit "i. © botany bao? 


21111 Frond pinnated ; 710 Fe es, ” 
their main nerve with fructifi- 


cation along each ſide; their lobes 
obtuſe, minutely ſerrated. Stalk 


. 1 5 4 * * 2 2 
18 0 5 ; « 
£3.27 : r | 77 # r wy +. 2 
# "I =... 83 : is 4 1 1 E \ 
9 3 1 * . F 4 +> ££3 "©: Z 
4 1 5 * 4 =; 


Blechnum virginicum. Linn. Mant. 


— — F 2 
Ws FT -f F © #$3%;.. 
£233 1111.4 <4) 


307. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 460. 


Filiz mas vulgari ſimilis, pinnu- 
lis Dre planis, nec Frenatis, 
virginica, 


: 4 of 
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virginica. . Plug. Fe he: 1. 179. „ 


n bad. 5 . . * 8 a 


A native of Thain 4 


4+ W. radicans, fronde pinnatà: pin- 
nis pinnatifidis nervo nudo : lobis 
_ acutis ſerratis, ſtipite glabro. 
Frond pinnated; pinnæ pinnatifid, 
their main nerve deſtitute of fructi- 
fication; their lobes acute, ſerrated, 
Stalk ſmooth. De 


Blechnum radicans. Lie Mant. 
307. (except the ſynonym of Plu- 
kener,) Apt, Hort. Kew. v. 3. 460. 


Filix italica non ramoſa maxima, 
glabra, Polypodii folio, gallas ferens, 
D. Michelii. 7¼. Piſ. 62. f. 24. 


A native of Madeira, in the deep 
clayey fiſſures of rocks, Kæ- 
nig; in a valley between Char- 
taria and Ferrara, 71¼li; in Por- 
tugal, Edward I, 18 Gray 
M. D. | 


9. Prezxrs. Linn. Fruckif. in linea mar- 


ginali, continua. : — ors 
ok. R Invo- 
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Involucrum e margine ipſius frondis 
inflexo, continuum, interius de- 
hiſcens. Lo 


Frutt: if. in an uninterrupted margi- 
nal line. 
Involucrum from the margin FP the 

frond turned in, uninterrupted, ſe- 
parating on the inner fide, 


Examples. Pteris grandifolia Linn. 
- - vittata. 
- = : Cretica. 
7 ” hah. 
To this genus are perhaps to be 
referred Acroſticum ſeptentrionale 
and A, auſtrale of Linn. as well as 
A. auſtrale of YVah!'s Symbolæ 1, 
tab. 25: which laſt has been better 
named, by Koenig, A. radiatum. 


10. LIxpS KA. Dryander in Tr. of Linn. 
Soc. vol. 3. Fructif. in line con- 
tinua, a margine parùm remota. 
Involucrum ſuperſiciarium, conti- 
nuum, exterius dehiſcens. 1 
. Fruttf. 
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Fructif. in an uninterrupted line, a 
little removed from the margin. 5 
Involucrum originating 3 the 
ſurface, continued; ſeparating out- 
9 wards. | 
See tab. 1. fig: 4. 


Examples. | 
 Adjantum guianenſe Aublet's Guiana, 
N een 365. 

— — ſagittatum ditto, t. 366. 
. ſtrictum Swartz Prod. 135. 


11. VITTARIA. Prudf. in linea margi- 

_ nali, continu. 
Involucrum duplex, continuum 3; al- 

terum ſaperficiarium, exterius dehi- 
ſcens; aliud e margine ipſius frondis 
inflexo, interius dehiſcens. 


Fructis. in an uninterrupted mar- 
ginal ur 

Involucrum double, uninterrupted; 
one from the ſurface, ſeparating out- 
wards ; the other from the margin 
of the frond turned in, ſeparating 
inwards. Lo 
See tab. 1. fig. 5. 

R 2 Example. 


| 
| 
| 
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' Example. Pteris lineata Linn. 


This I believe is the 
only ſpecies referable to 

this genus, among all 
the ferns hitherto diſ- 
| covered *. 


% 


12. Loxcuiris. 1 5 Frudif. in lineo- 
lis, finubus frondis geminatim ſub- 
jectis, lunulatis. | 
Involucra e margine ipſius frondis 


inflexo, interius dehiſcentia. 


- Frutiif. in ſmall lines, placed in 


pairs, forming a creſcent, at each 
ſinus of the frond. 85 


Involucra from the margin of che 
51 frond turned in, g inwards. 


| Ons. This genus agrees nearly 


with Pteris in habit, and with Adi- 


antum in character. Lonchitis pe- 
data of Linnæus and L. adſcentionis 


of Forfter are bl POP of Pteris. 


* Notwithſtanding which n no genus can n be more pe- 
 uliarin OG nor more certain in character. | 


torr, | 
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mg= 


13. AdianTUM. Linn. Frudiiſ. in punc- 
76 emis! ſubrotundis, marginalibus, dif 
E U. atinctis,- 913 04. een AIW 

Iunuolucra e e margine 

| ipſius frondis e in- 

tterius dehiſcentia. 


Fructif. in roundiſh, create mar- 
be ſpots. 11011 2 | 
" Involuera like {daes; from the mar- 
gin of the frond turned In, diſting, 


| ſeparating inwards.” 


Examples, i 
Adiantum Capillus Veneris, Linn. 


„ - * triphyllum Plant. Ic. er 
Herb, Linn. tab. 74. 


1 % 
1 


14. DavALLIA. ' Pruf; Fay in punctis ſub- 
12 88 rotundis. ſubmarginalibus, diſtinctis. 

I nvolucra ſquamiformia, ſuperficia- 
; 5 1 diſtincta, exterius dehiſcentia. 


Fuck if. in roundiſh, ſeparate ſpots, : 
5 near the margin. GH | 
R a Inve- 
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unvolurcra like ſcales, from the ſur- 
face, diſtinct, ſeparating « outwards. 
1 7955 tab. 4. fig G6. / 


On. 7 The uhiations are, 
"ith reſpe& to the veins, always 
91 „ zucterminal by no means lateral. The 
111 habit, of Davallia is firm, poliſhed, 
- and compact, far unlike the tender, 
membranous, expanſive appearance 

of Trichomanes and Adiantum. 

I, have with the greateſt pleaſure 

\ dedicated. this new, genus to my 

amiable and intelligent friend Ed- 

mund Davall, Eſq, F. L. S. reſident 
at Orbe in Switzerland; a botaniſt 
ora no leſs e than acute. 


ö _— Hesl. 

405 bo D. canarien eas , fronde tripartita al- 
ternatim upradecompolita : laci- 

Unulis lanceolatis unifloris. 

Fond i in three diviſions, alternate» 

"1 thrice compounded ; its ultimate 

gquiviſions n W 1 

flowered. Ai 2 
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Trichomanes canarienſe Linn; Ait. 
H. Kew. vol. 3. 469. 
A native of the Canary iſlands; 
alſo of the ſides of mountains 
in Portugal. Laffiing in the 
Lina. Harb. 8 
A "T7, chinenft s, 11000 Aebi tri- 
1 5 8 pinnata : : lacinulis cuneiformibus 
: obtuſis ſub- bifloris. | 
Frond alternately thrice pinnated ; 
its ultimate diviſions wedge-ſhaped, 
_ obtuſe, and generally two-flowered. 
Trichomanes chinenſe Linn. 
A native of China. 


3; D. clavate fronde alternatim de- 
cCompoſita: lacinulis lineari-cunei- 
formibus obtuſis unifloris. 

| Frond alternately twice compound- 
cd; its ultimate diviſions narrow, 
wedge-ſhaped, obtuſe, fingle-flow- 
_ ered. 


Adiantum clavatum Lin. 
A native. of the Weſt Indian 
iſlands, | | | 


3 of. 4D, 
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4. D. aculeata, fronde ſupradecom- 


poſita: lacinulis cuneiformibus ob- 


tuſis palmato- lobatis multifloris, 
rachi flexuoſa aculeata. 


Frond thrice compounded; its 


ultimate diviſions wedge-ſhaped, 


obtuſe, palmato-lobate, many-flow- 


. ered. -Stalk Zigzag and prickly. 


” Adiantum aculeatum Linn. 


A native of Jamaica and Hiſpa- 


„ io,. 


N 5. fie dala, fronde . 


triſida pinnatifida : laciniis a 


multifloris. 


Frond pentagonal, three-cleft, and 

pinnatifid; ſegments with many 
flowers at the top. i 

Adiantum repens, Linn. Subfpl. _ 5 


A native of the iſland of Mauri- 
1 
Of. As alabn every ſpecies of 
this genus has creeping ſcaly roots, 
it becomes. neceſſary to change 
the trivial name given to this by 


the younger Linnæus. 
| 6. . 
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6. Ds fakata, fronde pinnata : pin- 


nis lanceolatis ſubfalcatis undula- 
tis multifloris bai ee cor- 


datis. Ho 2 


Frond 1 pinnee W 


; 2 ſomewhat lickle-ſhaped, undulated, 
1 mapy-flowered, unequally heart- 
ſhaped at the baſe. 


„ Lonchitis glabra minor. Plum. 
| F, 48. Ki 63. . 


A native of the Caribbee illands, 

in woods, and about rivulets. 
Plumier. It occurs in the 
Linnæan herbarium without 
name or place of growth. 


D. hefinata, fronde lanceolata 
pectinato-pinnatifida: : laciniis ob- 


tuſis undulatis multifloris; - 1nfimis 
auriculatis ſemipinnatiſve. 


Frond lanceolate peCtinato-pinnati- 


fid: ſegments obtuſe, undulated, 


_ many-flowered ;. the lowermoſt 


auricled and half-pinnated. 
A native of the Eaſt Indies. Mr. 
 Hurlock, 1786.—Specimens, 


which 


———— d? 1 * 
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which appear not to be ſpeciſi- 
dau diſtin, were gathered in 

2 Otaheite by Mr. Nelſon. Baul. 
8 Herb. | 


558 8 5 D. keteraphyila, . en 

on ; fimpliciſfimis ovato-lanceolatis acu- 

tis integerrimis ; - fertilibus lineari- 
lanccolatis ſinuatis multifloris. | 

Sterile fronds very ſimple, ovato- 

lanccolate, acute and entire; fer- 

| tile ones linear-lanceolate, ſinuated, 

15 many- flowered. 

" A native of the Faſt Indies; in 

: | Nicobar and Sumatra, Bank- 


, - 3 Van TS. 


| 15. Wiemenn 1 Heiter. Frudif. in 
punctis ſubrotundis, marginalibus, 
diſtinctis, prominentibus. 
Invuoluc rum duplex; alterum ſaperfi- 
ciarium, exterius dehiſcens; aliude 
margine ipſius frondis inflexo, alte- 
rum amplectens, interius dehiſcens. 


: | Frutti. V in roundith, marginal, 5 
tinct, prominent ſpots. 


Invo- 
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Inuolucrum double; one from the 
ſiurface, ſeparating outwards; the 


bodtuer from the margin of the frond 


turned in, embracing _ b 
and ſeparating inwards. | 
See tab. 1. fig. 7. 


"Ons. This genus agrees in habit 


1988 with Davallia. 


eee. 1 
Dickſonia arboreſcens Ait. Hort. Ft 


_ vol. 3, 469. 
OTTER culcita "wn ditto, 


16, CvyATHEA.. Frut! 72 ſparſæ, 1 


tundæ, calyci hemiſphærico, apice 
: dehiſcenti VE, e inſi⸗ 
dentes. 


Frucii if. ſcattered, jon Rand 5 


ing in an hemiſpherical calyx, 
| which burſts at the. top without an 


- operculum, 


See Plumier's ferns, ns pM 
5 Examples. | 
1, C, horrida, caudice aculeato; fronde 
| bipinnata 
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(a bipinmata: pinnatifida: la 


minatis apice ſerratis marginem 
verſus —— baſi venis anaſto- 


2 moſantibus. 415 oil bent 101 


7 - 4 
2. 


Trunk a frond | 8 
and pinnatifid; its ſegments acu- 


minated, ſerrated at the tip, flower- 
ing near the margin, and furniſhed 


with interramifying veins at their 
bake. OT 


| N Boris Linn. * 


0 native of Hiſpaniola and Ja- 


e x | 
- multiflorg, caudice 6» " ffonde 


bipinnata pinnatifida : laciniis ob- 
tuſis ferratis; rachi alata, floribus 


ſparſis ; calyce lacero. 


Trunk (unknown) : frond bipin- 


nate and pinnatifid; its ſegments 
obtuſe and ſerrated; ſtalk winged. 
Flowers ſcattered. Calyx torn. 
A native of Jamaica; communi- 
cated by fir Joſeph Banks, bart. 


- 4 
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C. arborea, caudice arboreo ſqua- 


maoſo; fronde bipinnata : pinnulis 


ſeſſilibus ſerratis baſi imultifloris, 


calyce integerrimo. 


Trunk arboreſcent, ſcaly : frond 


bipinnate; leaflets ſeſſile, ſerrated, 


with many flowers at their baſe. 


Calyn nie nt 7, 
_ Polypodium arboreum 15 


A native of Jamaica. Mr. Eve- 
rard Home. 


C. cahenſis, fronde tripinnata: pin- 
nulis ſeſſilibus acutis ſerratis baſi 
unifloris, calyce lacero. 

Frond tripinnate; leaflets ſeſſile, 


acute, ſerrated, bearing a ſolitary 
flower at their baſe. Calyx torn. 
Poly podium are Linn. Suſili. 
A 
Gathered at che . of Good 
Hope, by Dr. Sharrman. 


C. fragilts, fronde bipinnata pin- 


natiſida: lacinus obovatis inciſis; 


rachi alata, floribus _ calyce 


lacero. 
Pi 


— — — * = 
— —_— 
— - 


' — w 


\ 
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Frond bipinnate and pinnatifid ; 
its | ſegments | obovate, notched ; 
ſtalk mne | n . 1 


Calyx torn. . l 
Poly podium fragile L L 


. 


A native of Europe, upon moiſt 
; thady woche e 179% | 
C. eee fronde erifida, bipinnata 


-pinnatifida : laciniis ſubfalcatis a- 


pice dentatis ; rachi alata, floribus 
ſparſis, calyce lacero. 


Frond in three diviſions, each bi- 
pinnate and pinnatifid; ſegments 


{lightly creſcent-ſhaped, dentated 


at the tip; ſtalk winged. Flowers 


icattered. Calyx torn, 


Poly podium montanum, Allioni 


Flora Pedemont. No. 2410. 
A native of the alps of Europe. 


Oss. I ſuſpect the Polypodium 
alpinum of Jacquin's Collectanea, 
vol. 2, Phe to 3 o this genus, 


See e inciſa, Engl. Bot. tab. TW a * 


which requires farther inveſtigation. 


+ as 
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as ſpecimens received from my 
friend Mr. Jacquin jun. do not 


well agree 2 with the deſcription 1 n — 9 
given of the cover. of their fructiſi- = 


cation by the celebrated Wulfen: i 

_ theſe ſpecimens however are not = 

- _- ſufficiently perfect for me to deter- RD | 
im the . with certainty. [| 


17. Taicnomaxzs Linn. Fru#! if. margin 
frondis inſertæ, diſtinctæ. 
Involucra urceolata, monophylla, 
exterius hiantia. 
Columellz exſertz, piſtilliformes. 


Frufi if. inſerted into the margin of 
the frond, ſeparate. 
Involucra urn · ſhnaped, undivided, 
opening outwards. 
Columns extending beyond the © in- 
volucra, like ſtyles. | 
See Plumier's Ferns, tab. 86. 
Os. The habit is membrana- 
ceous, and ſemitranſparent. 
|  Examhles, 
Trichomanes criſpum Linn. 


Tricho- 
1 N 
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n Tag es ſcandens Linn. 


e nen N 
The ford - rigium . 


warts + Prod, 


178. Homamoni vain: Fus i mar« 


gini frondis inſertæ, diſtinctæ. 

Inuolucra bivalvia, Famulus rec- 
5 ta, exterius hiantia. 
Columellæ incluſæ. 


; Frufiif. inſerted into the. margin of 
the frond, ſeparate. . | 

. Involucra of two fattiſh. Araight 
valves, opening outwards. | 
Columns ſhorter than the involura. 
See tab. 1. fig. 8. 

Os. This genus agrees in habit 
with Trichomanes. 9 55 


Examples.” 5 


Trichomanes Tunbridgenſe 3 | 
- =-,- - NR Swartz Prod. 


. Hymenophallula Tunbridge: Bag: But: 2. 162. 


"EE richo- 


* 3 o 4 . 


os 111800 ge. 


, 
| 15 
5 * — 8 * 
A 
| f 7 


*.. 
as 1 
Is 9 $6 . W a 


* 


. 


. - polyanthos 
\_ = - .- clavatum }. 


FE. dQ 3IT5 


alſo FARE decurrens Facg. Coll. 
1 v. 2. 10g. 7 tab, 2. J. 1 & 2, but 


in this ſpecies 1 the column appears 
to be longer than the involucrum. 


Ro Sent 2A. 
0 <juſdemque. dorſum tegen= 


F 22 


. ; 
t | 54 1. 1 hd 4 ; a 
* ' es. | - b 


eee ap 


- 
a ; * 
2364 3 5 
l Gib Or this genus 18 
exremel diſtin, 1 OW e cha- 
F £ | 4 1 


ir appendiculo 


— 


* 


— 29 ee PO Arne es ce 


—— — ee en 
- = 4 — 
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others. The natne is derived from 
22 to cleave: aſunder. - RS 


TERS T5 * | $6 * F Examples. 


CCC At kd 


Acroſtichum pectinatum ; 
5 are ; 


6 eleg aps Vahl. Symbol, 2. 
in J Xa a | . 8 p n 4 * $357 2 


* 


5 58. : 
TIL 64 5 | 
an and rs ee Linn.—Sni, Plant, 
| ot * 1% 15 , 7, 7 l 4 {1:1 411 g 
Ai Dore? !. {74 11213 © 7 a, 24 50 OJ 


5 
olubibne 1 


v 5 8 . * 8 4 
3 "30 2. "W.Va 3 S e * 
4 / £245 4233. Fa * 
T7. « "ch . 8 f 4 PIE" cs — 
nsr Nt net 
| 72 dS e SS CAR DONT. il 


srcriow II. 8 


Tirzc ATE. if Capfults unload rig. 


: Elfen. Char. Capſulæ ſeſſiles, per fo» 
% © ramine NAG) abſque annulo, 
Ade; % bas Lo 

Capfules ſeſſile, burſting by pores, 
** -1-"Geftitute 8 and naked. 
1 


„ 3 


— e e 


. GLEICHENLA, Capſule triloculares, 
kriyalves; 4 fe iments e medio val- 

| , vularum, ' . ed YE ITO 

* e 15 2 7 Capſules with three cells as PAs 

5 5 valves; 


ii | EY 


7 r : WY - partitions originating 
from the middle of each valve. 
* 0p tab. 1. fig, 10. 5 „ £ [ an 


Obs. Named in 8 of 
William Frederick; Baron Glei- 
chen, author of ſome microſcopic 
_ obſervations: on the parts of fructifi- 


. cation of plants. i e 1 
3 Eranfb. | | 
9 61. holyþodio ide, the van ſpecies 
| yet diſcovered. 
4 poly podigides Linn, Mant. 
- _—_ 6. h 21 


o * 3 46d . 
. * 144 7 


3 A ative of the 0 ape of Good Hope, 
3 TNT of Ne ew. South Wales). 


LS; 2 . *. I 1 1 


„ MazarrrA. Ps Ti Canfulgovales, F 


ſupernè longitudi aliterdehiſcentes; 

an loculiſ uttinque pluridus, 

: Caſiſules oval, burſting; longitudi- 

| nally on their upper ſide ; diſcloſing 
oel b n cells 3 in oachd{irione] 4 


12 4111 Eramſilei. 425 211 


"that hah alita Siol-1#PYoR 448. Sm. 


2 7; Plant, Ir. t; 46. 1 


1 S 

#6": 4 5 . 
Fan 5 

- 


2 1 Sr : * 4 22 1 | ; 
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82 Mamtiis 


[1 7 
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_ + Marattia Levis Nl. Je, t. 47. 
15 e fraxinea 1614. T. 48. 
22. Danza. Cagſulæ uniloculares, extus , 
poro dehiſcentes, dupfici ſerie age 
gregalz., 


© FMS of one cell, burſting by a 
pore on the outſide, accumulated 


| together i in two parallel fr. 
See tab. 1. fig. 11. 


; Ons. I haye named this genus in 

" honour of my much reſpected friend 
and correſpandent Dr. Peter Maria 
Dana of Turin, whoſe name has 
long. a n given, by the cele- 
brateg ! ce or Allioni, to a plant 
Which appears to me a Fo of 
Liguſticum. „V a 

a 3 TT 2 ov. * of L 1 (and 3 in 
deed of Marattia) uad N ſmall 


2 1 TELE f 18 . i. We LE $1, 


«4 


we. 


5 


Qcith 2} 55 FEY bi '? Byamples. | ft 0 1 fi 
1. Di nodoſa; rachi ſubfimplici; folio. 
lis acuminatis. ſubintegerrimis ad 
| je capſuliferis, ſtipu- 


Stalk 
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Stalk ſcarcely ' winged ; leaflets 
pointed, nearly entire, covered with 
capſules to the ver edge. e 8 


75 acute. 5 


Aſplenium ada Linn, . 


7 Lingua cervina nodoſa major. Plum. 
1, Filices go, t. 1d. 


3 


A native of Jamaica, Wee 
and I in e 


1 4. rachi apice alata;  fliolis 


A 


ſerrulatis prope marginem . 


| ſtipulis obtuſis eroſis. 


Stalk winged towards the top! 


leaflets ferrulated, bare of fructifi- 


cation near the margin. poly 
obtuſe and jagged. e 


Lingua cervina nodoſa minor. Plum. 


Filices 91, t. ro. 
A native of Martinique. 


ExpLANATION of TABLE In 


Fig. 1. Hemionitis plantaginea, 
24. A portion of che frond, of its 


ftural ſize. 


83 d. Fruc- 


5 * ' FruRtification, poi | 5 2 
e. Rings of the capfules. 


Fg! 2. Scolopendrium vulgare. 

„ portion of the frond, of i its natus 
F with the fructification 
ee + 201g its proper ſituation, the invo- | 
Auer being already ſeparated. 


+4 p7& $1 


20 ig. wy lil feng radicans. 
dä. A ſegment of the frond. 
e. Part of the ſame PR. = p 


my f, Involucrum. | 3 | | 
wry wy 5. 
Fig. 4- Lindo: is a new ae. 
g. A pinna. 
5 ihe Part of the fame enlarged. 
An Involucrum, .. 1 
k. Cluſter of capſules, i - : 5 
Fig; 8 Vittaria: Uneatem I | . 
I. Part of the frond. | / 
m. A leſſer. * magnified, 1 15 
. I 185 / 
Fig. 6 . [Davalli anten, Ae 
o. A pinnula, LT. 


p. The ſame ae. 


q. Involucrum. | Yo lene” 
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Fig 7. Dickſonia arboreſcens. 
r. A pinnula. 
8. Fructification magnified, 
t. Inner Involucrum. 
u. Outer do. 


Fig. 8. Hymen ophyllum—a new ſpecies ? 
v. A portion of the frond, | 
v. Part of the ſame mag ified. 
x. Fructification in its eee ſtate. 
y. The ſame forcibly expanded, | 
2z. Capſules. 


Fig 9. Schizæa dichotoma. 
aa. Summit of the frond, with the 
fructification. i 

b b. Part of the ſame enlarged. 
c c. Involucrum. N 

Fig. 10. Gleichenia polypodioides, | 

dd. Portion of a pinna. 

e e. One of its lobes magnified, 

f f. Orifices of the capſules. 


Fig. 11. Danæa nodoſa. 
gg. Portion of a pinna. 
h h. Double row of capſules magnified, 
i i. Their internal ſtructure, 
S4 X. DE- 
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DESCRIPTION 


oy 
A NEW GENUS OF PLANTS 


CALLED 


SPRENGELIA. 


\ 


Firftl publiſhed in Swediſh in the Tranſafions of, the R 
Academy of Sciences at Stockholm for 1794, p. 260, tab. f. 
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ANEW G e 


| CALLED. 


if 


srRENCELIA. 


| Alox : the pe wa 5 5 ul 


even new natural orders, of vegetables, 


which have lately been brought from New 


South Wales to England, ſcarcely any. is | 


more elegant in appearance, or more nu- 


merous in ſpecies, than the tribe to which 


belongs the genus of Efacris, Linn. Suppl. 
19 & 138. This genus was firſt eſtabliſh- 


ed by the celebrated Forſter ; but even he, 


as well as the younger Linnzus, have 
confounded two genera under it, among 
the very few ſpecies . have enumerated, 
Thate' we” 


„ . | Feacnis 
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Eracars, Gertner Sem. v. 2. 77. l. 94, f. 1. 
Cafſula 5-locularis, S-valvis, diſſepi- 
mentis E medio valvularum. Semina 

aceroſa, plurima, 

Caſiſule with five cells and five valves ; I 
partitions from the middle of the 
valves. Seeds ſeveral, chaffy,— 

and ArDis1aA, Lid. 78, t. 94, f. 2. 

Drua 5-locularis. | Semina bina. 
Druþa with five cells, Seeds two in cach 
cell. 
The laſt genus however, of whack Iam 

acquainted with a confiderable number of 

ſpecies, muſt not bs called Ardiſia, as Dr, 

Swartz in his Prodromus, and the late Mr. 

Aiton in his Hortus Kewenfis, have been 
beforehand with Gertner in applying that 
narne to a very different genus. I propoſe 
therefore to call the Ardiſta of Giertner, 

Styphelia, a name giver to it Tomes by 

Dr. Solander ?. 

- The fubſect of our rent more inne- 

dite conſideration is a very diſtin genus 


i is now publiſhed by that namd | in the 3th Num- 


ber of the New Holl. Bot. 7. 14. 


— from 


From bath the above, though of the ame 
natural order. I haye named it Shrepgelia, 
in honour of Mr. Chr: tran Conrad Spren- 
gel, maſter of a grammar ſchool (Rector 
Schole) at Spandew in Brandenburgh, 

who has richly deſerved to be commemo- 

rated as a botaniſt, by his very ingenious 
work on the manner in which inſects pro- 
mote the impregnation of plants, printed 
at Berlin in 1793; and if one genus can 
be more proper to bear his name than ano- 
ther, it muſt be one marked with ſome 
pecularity in the organs of impregnation. 
Accordingly the genus I have choſen for 
the purpoſe is diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt 
of its natural order, by e its anther 
walls: into An 2000s opt nt 


— 


sfFRENCELIA. 4 
Pvrzxp ia Monag . | 


Hil Charadter. ö 
Calyx quinquepartitus, perſiſtens 8. "hu 


tala quinque. Stamina receptaculo 


inſerta. Antlieræ connatæ. Capfula 


quinque- 
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vert * quinquelocularis, quinquevalvis; a 
5 ſepimentis e medio valvularum. 
875 in five diviſions, permanent. Pe- 
"tals five. Stamina inſerted into the 
ha receptacle. Anther@ united. Cal 
5 mf ith, with five cells, and five valves 3 
a . partitions from the middle of the 


* * '* #4 a 7 L 7 © o ys i LF 1 j Fl. $5.4 


= valves. 46 


— 5 een 15 1 {1s 0111951. 36 
0. We a part of the flower, in five deep 
diviſions, ſu as to be almoſt compoſed 
of five leaves, chaffy, coloured, per- 
manent: Segments equal, | lanceolate, 
acute, concave ; after e eredt 
d and cloſed together. Anis #3: 0 
"I five, about as long ae el yx, 
lanceolate, acute, cohering a little 
way above the baſe, in the upper part 
ſpreading, and aſſuming the appear- 
ance of a wheel - ſhaped corolla; after 
flowering ere& and cloſed togerher, 
ſoon mag off. 1 have diſcovered no 
W.N 38 Ne#ary.” „ pi r 
Stamino five, the length of the We ; 
net - 5 filaments 
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been inſerted into the receptacle, | 
diſtinct, linear, flat, equal, ſmooth; 
antlieræ vertical, united into a tube, 
d externally with numerous 


& * 


yellow club-ſhaped n 


khn, ; germen ſuperior, roundiſh, 
depreſſed, with five furrows, ſmoath ; - 
fle ſimple, about equal to the top of 
the anthere ; ſtigma ſimple, ball | 


Capſule ſomewhat cylindrical, el 
with five furrows, ſeparating 1 in the 
upper part into five valves; Hartitions 
longitudinal, ariſing from the middle 
of each valve; column a ttle rugged, 
ſhorter than the valyes.. pag 

Ke LPN ous, roundiſh, minute 


According to che ancient 6 Allem of Lin- 
næus this genus ſhould be placed in his 
Hngeneſia Monogamia. But although I 
by no means aſſent to all the late i innova- 
tions which have been made in "that ſyſ- 
tem, 'T cannot but {think the [og on juſt 
mentioned, had better, | be "aboliſhed, and 
would therefore place Shr rengel i in Pen- 

tandria 
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tandria Monagynia, near Azalea, along 
with Siyphelie and Epacris. From the 
_ laſt jt is clearly diſtinguiſhed. by its five 
petals, its connected anthers, and the in- 
ſertion of its ſtamina into the receptacle, 
not into the corolla; in all which partieu- 
lars it alſo differs from Scyſilelia, as well as 

in the ſtructure of its fruit. | 

One ſpecies only has hitherto come to 
| _ eee, | 


3 Sf L } 


Sri RE NGEz, 14 incarnata.. 


"This is a firub, about two. feet high, 
much branched, rigid, very ſmooth, 
flowering. copiouſly. ''' ood hard, 
white. Branches routid, wavy, leafy. 
Bark brown, cracked when 9 
Lever alternate, ſometimes imbricated 
in three ranks, embracing the ſtem, 
ſpreading very much, lanceolate, a- 
oute, entire, concave, 2 little glau- 
; cqus, without veins, rigid: and project 
ing, remaining (though faded): through 
ehe winter, ad at Length. being Joof- 


wm TIE 5 5 \ 
| 5 ened 
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ened at the baſe, they may be turned 
round into any poſition. 
S$t;hule none. 
Flowers terminal, cluſtered, on flower 
ſtalks, pale red. | | 
Flower-flalks clothed with imbelcathd 
braftee like the leaves, but ſmaller, 
and with a membranous and ciliated 
margin, cluſtered under each flower, 
Calyx roſe-coloured, very rarely a little 


downy on the outſide, 
Corolla fleſh· coloured. 


The dried leaves of 61 plant poſſeſs 0 
a ſlight degree of aſtringency, but of its 
uſe or properties I have no account. The 
tribe to which it belongs ſeems to occupy 
the ſame place in the ſcale of. Nature at 
New Holland, as the genus of Erica does 
at the Cape of Good Hope; and they agree 
with the laſt-mentioned genus very much 
in habit and appearance, though eſſentially 
different in botanical characters. We 
ſcarcely know enough of them yet to de- 
cide . Monſ. de Juſſieu has done 
„ right. 
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| right ; in referring Ehacris to his natural 
order of Ericz, Fu. Gen. . or 
© whether the plants in queſtion ought to 
conſtitute a new one, 

Inſtead of the uncoloured Grave, * 
from a dried ſpecimen, publiſhed in the 
Stockholm Tranſactions, I have ſubſtituted 
one taken by Mr. Sowerby from a living 
plant, which flowered in April 1795, in 

the choice collection of George Hibbert 
Eſq. F. L. S. at Clapham. I have ſince re- 
peatedly examined the flowers at Meſſrs. 


| Lee ang 5 e s. Hammerſmith. 


| 4 . 4. fig. 1. W a branch of 
. S engelia incarnata. of the natura! ſize. 
To 2. Front of a flower. | 
3. Back of the ſame, 
4. Petals in their natural Nate, cohering 
5 at the baſe. 
3. Organs of fructification. 77 
6. The ſame magnified. 
5. Germen and ſtyle. 
8. The ſame magnitic 
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XI. 


DESCRIPTION 
A NEW GENUS OF PLANTS 
1 CALLED | 
wESTRINGIA,: © 


Communicated to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm. 


Fs 


\ DESCRIPTION | 


— » Q : 
7 - 


_ A NEW GENUS OF PLANTS 
CALLED © 


5 w EST RING l A. | 


Tas order of Didynamia . 
in the Linnæan ſyſtem is almoſt perfectly 
a natural one, containing no plants that 
ought not, according to any ſyſtem, to be 
arranged together. It is only to be la- 
mented that ſome genera, which naturally 
belong to this order, but have only two 
ſtamina, have neceſſarily, according to the 
artificial ſyſtem of Linnzus, been ſepa- 
rated from it, and placed in his claſs Di- 
andria. Hence has ariſen one of. thoſe 
"TO objections to his ſyſtem, which any 

7 
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perſon who can count from two to four 
might make, and which is therefore made 
every day. A ſufficient anſwer to ſuch is, 
that Linnzus intended his ſyſtem ſhould 
be convenient and eaſy, rather than natu- 
ral; and that it 1s, notwithſtanding, much 
more natural than any ſyſtem equally eaſy 
that has yet been diſcovered. He by no 
means intended it ſhould prevent an en- 
quiry into the true arrangement of Na- 
ture, which, on the contrary, he always 
held out as the great defideratum of _ 
: ſophical botany. 

But while I thus preſume to offer an 
apology for our great maſter, I muſt beg 
kave in ſome particulars to diſſent from 
him. Perhaps Verbena, on account of the 
; aiajotity of its ſpecies being truly tetran- 
drous, might be much more commodiouſly 
placed in Didynamia; as might Cunila 
alſo, if it ought to be ſuffered to remain as 
a geuus at all, being made up of Thyms 
and Satin «je chiefly, which happen to have 
two of their ſtamina ; abortive, but have few 
characters in © common 8 
Gong. Et | The 


* 
— 
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The plant of which I ſhall now attempt | 
a deſcription was, when firſt diſcovered 
in New Holland, called by Dr. Solander 
Cunila fruticoſa, becauſe it anſwers to the 
character of that genus as defined by Lin- 
nzus. Nevertheleſs, I cannot help dif- 
ſeating from this great authority, as the 
plant in queſtion is totally different in ha- 
bit from every Cunila, bearing a much 
greater reſemblance at firſt ſight, though 
not on accurate examination, to Neſina- 
rinus. This want of agreement in habit 
made me ſedulouſly examine the flower, 
and I flatter myſelf the following charac- 
ters will clearly eſtabliſh it as a new genus, 


- WESTRINGIA.. 
DipyxANIA Gimde hen ui. 


Eſſential C zaracter. 
Calyx - ſemiquinquefidus, pentagonus. 
Corolla reſupinata: limbo quadrifido; 
lobo longiori erecto, bipartito. 
| Stamina diſtantia; duo breviora (infe- 


| Tiora) abortiva. | 7 
T4 Cal 


f 
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Calyr five-cleft half way down, five- 
| ſided. Corolla reverſed : limb in four 
ſegments ; the longeſt erect, cloven. 
Sanin diſtant; the two ſhorter, or 
lowermoſt, abortive. | "Jl 7 


. Oharatteri lad 


Calyæ a part of the flower, permanent, : 
of one leaf, of a tubular bell-ſhape, 
with five ſides, and five prominent 

angles, without any furrows or riæ, 

divided about half way to the baſe 
into five equal, erect, lanceolate, 
beardleſs ſegments, 

Corolla of one petal, ringent, twice as 
long as the calyx, reverſed : zube the 
| length of the calyx, with a bairy ori- 

fice: limb in four lobes ; the uþfer 

lift a little the longeſt, erect, cloven 

half way down; the lower in three 

deep equal ſegments, which are diva- 
ricated, of a linear oblong” form. 

Stamina four, about half as long as the 

1imb, ſpreading; the two lowermoſt 

| ſhorter than the others, ang moſt fre- 


ornate 


2 5 * * - 
3 / 
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quently abortive ; anther@ roundiſh, 
two - lobed, incumbent. 
Piſtillum: germen four- lobed; H,. 
 thread-ſhahed, the length of the Fl 
mina; ſtigma cloven, ſmall. _ 
Seeds four, naked, obovate. h 
I would place this genus in Didynamia : 
Gymnoſhermia after Teucrium, rather than 
in Diandria, becauſe it has four ſtamina, 
two of which are ſhorter than the others; 
and though generally (not always) their 
antheræ are abortive, they are neverthe- 
leſs always preſent. Theſe two ſhorter 
ſtamina are the lowermoſt. The flower is 
reſuſinate or reverſed. It belongs to the 
firſt ſection of M. de Juſſieu' s Labiate. 
The name is given in honour of Mr. 
Join Peter Weſtring, author of a Diſſerta- 
tion on the Lichen tribe, and their uſes in 
dyeing, printed in the Tranſactions of the 
Stockholm Academy for 1794. 
The only ſpecies of MWaſringia 1 have 
Is is a native of New South Wales, 
near Port Jackſon, and has flowered ſeve- 
ral times in the Engliſn green-houſes. 
e 1 WEs r- 
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* 


 WesTRINGLA roſmariniformrs.. 


A firub very much branched ; the 
branches either oppoſite or four toge- 
ther, ſquare, filky, leafy. 8 
Leaves in fours, on footſtalks, ſpreading, 
linear-lanceolate, entire, revolute, 
rather pointed; of a bright ſhining 
green above, and almoſt naked; 
clothed with white filky down nw 

: | neath, 

Foorſtalłs very ſhort, filky. Salbe 
none. 

Flowers from the upper part of the 

branches, axillary, ſolitary, on ſhort 
flower-ſtalks. 

Bracteæ a pair at the By the es 
linear, ſhort, filky. 
Calyr ſilky, its ſegments naked, with 

revolute margins. 

Corolla white, with purple. ſhows about | 
the orifice, 


We are not informed of any particular 
qualities in- this ſhtub. The leaves are 
* 
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fl; "ou bitter, not aromatic; the flowers 


not inele gant, thou gh. without ſmell, 


Tas. 3 repreſents a branch of We Kris, 
gia roſmariniformis, of the natural ſize, 
Fig. 1. Calyx e by the brace. 
_ zee. 
2. Piſtillum. 
3. Lan ger tamen. 
4. Shorter ditto. 
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XII. 


DESCRIPTION 
e 
ANE GENUS OF PLANTS 
: CALLED - 
BORONIA. 


Now firft publiſhed, with ſome Particulars of the Death of 
| | FRANCIS BORONE. 
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DESCRIPTION 
A NEW GENUS OP PLANTS 
 BORONIA; 


Tre country of New Holland, fo rich 


in botanical novelties, has made us ac- 


quainted with ſeveral new genera of M. 
de Juſſieu's natural order of Rutaceæ, 
which promiſe to contribute very conſi- 
derably to the ornament of our green+ 
houſes. Theſe plants are in many re- 
ſpects allied to Dioſma, and like that ge- 
nus their flowers are beautiful, and their 
foliage highly aromatic, though not always 
pleaſantly ſo. In ſome inſtances the ſcent 
of the flowers is very agreeable. No ge- 

nus among the whole tribe is more worthy 
ima.” 4 of 
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of notice than that to which I have us 7 
the name of Boronia, the en * 
which are as follows: | — 


| BORONIA. 


Ocranvas Monogynia. f Flowers 
complete. 


Eſential « Charter. | 
Calyx quadripartitus. Petala 4. An- 
there infra apicem filamentorum pe- 
dicellatæ. S!y/us ex apice germinis, 
breviſſimus. Stigma capitatum. Cap- 
ſulæ 4, coalite. Serge arillata. 
1 in four diviſions. Petals, four. 
| Anthere on footſtalks, below the ſum- | 
mits of the filaments. Sgyle from the 
top of the germen, very ſhort. Stig- 
ma capitate, Cafiſules four, united, 
Seeds tunicated. 


Na ral Cliaracter. 
Calyr i in four deep equal diviſions, 8 
manent. 
| Petals four, equal, eee with: the 
- calyx _ much longer, ſeſſile, per- 
manent. 
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manent. Ne&ary a glandular ring, 
ſurrounding the baſe of the germen. 
Stamina eight, permanent, ſhofter than 
the corolla, and four of them a little 
ſhorter than the reſt; Flament. in- 
ſerted into the receptacle, flat, taper- 
ing, ciliated, , terminating variouſly ; 1 
aànileræ on ſhort footſtalks, inſerted 
on the inſide below the ſummit of 
the filament, two oelled, incumbent. 
Piſtillum; germen ſuperior, ſtanding 
upon the nectary, .comcal, with four 

furrows; Ayle vertical, ſhort; ſigma 
roundiſh, ſmooth, with four furrows. 
e four, at firſt united, but ſoon 

© ſeparating, each of them, compreſſed, 

of one cell and two equal valves, 
lined With A bivalve elaſtic arillus. © 

' Seeds © one or two in each capſule, com- 
© preſſed, ſmooth, Shining, 


14 
& ++ 


2 
* 


Fr Stk 


* 1 . as 


8 is, mold allied: to DiBanuut and 
 Dioſmajihut the leaves of every ſpecies be- | 
ing oppoſite, - prevent its being arranged 

Near >the former a the); * is mon. ſub- 
moditn OY ee 


Py © IT . Fl. 
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divided in M. de Juſſieu's work. In fact 
a much better diſtribution of theſe genera 


may probably be contrived when more of 


them are diſcovered and defined.  : | 
Four ſpecies only of the genus in que- 


| ſtion have hitherto been detected among 


the dried ſpecimens collected near Port- 
Jackſon, by Mr. White; and only one of 
thoſe, the Boronia frinnara, has pn intro- 
aua into our g dens. 


0 : 


1 5 Boxoxra  fatmata. "bs 
Beverkeres ſcented Boronia. 


101 11 fro 


3 


- pat impari-pinnatis 3 integerrimis, pe- 
| Junculis axillaribus dichotomis, ſila- 
: = mentis apice obtuſis glanduloſis. 


or Leayes abruptly pinnate, entire. F lower- 


ſtalks axillary, forked, | Summit of 
the filaments obtuſe and glandular, 


A ſmooth ſhrub, near tuo feet high, 


2 


with many eee Yountith, 7975 
branches. c 29 1 755 eee 


e, e rarely Wwe together, 


82 1D | . without 
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v2 a OE 'compoaſed of from 
| "three 10 five pair of ſeſſile; lanceolate, 
pointed, entire, ſmooth; "ſomewhat 
LO? > leaſtets, with u terminal 

one like the reſt, though often rather 
ſmaller; the common lentf ſtalk is 
Jointed, ehanneſled and Winged. 
The elegant  flowtrs ariſe frbawthe bo- 

- ſoms. of ſeveral of the uppermoſt 


Þ e in tent neben farked _ 


-\: dluſters,- and are of a roſe colour, 
ſmelling like Hawythorn bloſſams. 
Stalls angular, with a pair of ſmall 
acute Aracfeq at each div atop. 
0. ſmall, ceddith, ſmooth, OY only 
Hy four ti times as long a5 the calyx, 
ſpreading, Harker. ft: T . ä 
ſlightly acid.” 6 > arty 
3 red, F with white hairs 
to the very top, which terminates in 
a blunt glandular protuberance, ſome- 
times ſligl wy hairy alſo, into the baſe 
of which on the inſide is inſerted a 
9 eo ſiepder fort {moth Hide foorftalk, 
| beating the anrheru, Whick is oval, 
a Xt a © .. ſmooth, 
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10k ſmooth, incumbent, burſting; by two 
longitudinal ſiſſures on the under fide. 
a German ſmall, ſmooth, four-lobed;; Ayle 
{:z:icr:(bort; hairy; fogma'ſblunt; with four 
Hf uro Ws. 9111 2111 [ 510 5 
Laſſules ſmoo t. 


Seeids ſalitaty, black, encloſed. inja; white 


=6d >/poliſhed two-valved: elaſtic,raſs; 5 


This ſpecies flowered for the firſt time 
11 Europe at Meſſrs. Lee and Kennedy's, 
in the Spring of 179 f. It continuks there 
in a flcurithing ſtate, being rang as a 
rather tender greeiiifoulsiphan. Neo. 
TA 4 rebreſents the Boronia "IM 
H. 45 Calyx. 2, Petal. 3, Stamen. 
4, The ſame magnißed. 5, Germen. 
. -birg The dene en pag 11 
tte nectary. 7, ney hat? Aril- 
ein lus 457 65 er Hoy TOR. 
411 298380797 f. 901 i. [+ 61 


=2010) 220 in Bene ferrulata.. 1 8 
a6 ci ele Boon ,, 


2 batt 127801 et. Ji ſc ri} {io 1. * 1G 
1 {I trapeziformibus, agutis; autice in- 
N rler, pedunculis aggre- 


2 : 1 "(tit $6 1 ; gatis 


| a 


- 


{via ces — 


umm nc Ane 
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Satis weren flamentis apice 
* eordatis/hiſpidis;/t/- odio” 
Lanes wende. acute; i 

part minutely and unequally ſerrat- 
ed. Flower- ſtalks eluſtered, terminal. 

Suramit of 8 7 Anbei heart-ſhaped 

10 and briſtly. l 1991 E 516 vol Ea | 
. „i is alſo a very y ed ſhrub, riſing 

to the height of about four feet; the 

1 5 ſtem variouſty branched” and ſubdi- 
vided, round, ſinooth; with a decidu- 

| 4 ous cuticle; the younger branches 

clothed: with e and amn 

by flowers. e 20: eee e 
ef 1 without fitule, bpb d 
ſeſſile, but little ſpreading, ſomewhat 
oblique, rhomboid, acute, entire to- 
Wards the baſe; finely, ſharply, and 
THO 1 ſerrated towards the point, 
Vithout vein or nerve, punctated with 
reſinous dots, aromatic, with a ſmell 

1 approaching to that of turpentine. 

i Their colout is a fine SO often 


eee php tinge, <2 16 
1⁰ U 3 Flowers 


oy 
; 


14 
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- Flowers in little terminal ſomew bat 
corymboſe cluſters, of a beautiful red, 
Tt and with the ſcent of a role, as We 
are informed by Mr. White, who 
: mentions this thrub as one of the 
mat admired in New South Wales. 
They area little larger fled thoſe of 
85 Boronia tinnata. „ | 
_ Bradtee, oppoſite, langtelawe,, Cancave, 
acute, oſten pubeſeent in the margin. 
1 Calys red; its ſegments. ovate, acute, 
| Mlightly carinated and ribbed, perma- 
nent, the, two. oppoſite ones external, 
the margin of all ſlightly downy, 
(let thrice as long as the calyx, 
ſpreading, ovate, raſe-colonnd with 
_ darker ſtripes, acid. 
 Filaments red, fringed with 5 Fa "0 
at the 'baſe, more naked above, but 
1 terminating in a globular notched. 
protuberanee, (leſe conſpicuous in the 
four ſhorter ſtamina) which is thickly 
covered with White projecting hairs 
or briſtles, the anther being inſerted 
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on footſtalks juſt below it, and ſhaped 


as in the preceding ſpecies. -- : 
Ste ſmall, four-lobed; 3 near - 
y ſeſſile, large, conical, blunt, {maoth, 
lightly four-lobed.,- 
1 e, forinkled SY refiious 
dots. 
i Pani in. each caſe of; a bung 
eh Henn, : | 


TAE. 3¹ — ee 


1 Io Back of a flower. | "2 'Bractez. 
3. Petal. 45 Stamina. 5, 6, Longer 
and ſhorter ſtamina magnified. 7, 


Piſtillum. 8, The fame 'magnified. 
9, Ripe fruit. 1 o, A I ſepa- 


i Late.” ZI I, Seed. 


In. Bon ona harvifora. 


* Pale-flowered Boronia. 


Foliis obovato-lanceolatis obſoleteè cre- 
- natis, pedunculis aggregatis termina- 
libus unifloris, flamentis apice ob- 
longis glanduloſis,' 

Ong obovato - lanceolate, A y 

0 v4 crenate, 
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crenate. Flower-ſtalks eluſtered, 
fingle-flowered, terminal. Summit 
of the filaments oblong and glandular. 


Much ſmaller in all its parts than the 


preceding, and by far leſs ornamental. 
Branches round, ſmooth, naked below ; 
the younger ones leafy, and termi- 
' nated by three or five flowers. 
F oppoſite, nearly ſeſſile, without 
/iifulz, obovate, varying in breadth 
ſo as to be ſometimes almoſt lan- 
_ ceolate, acute, very ſlightly, crenate, 
ſomewhat ſucculent, ſmooth, without 
veins, dotted with reſinous points, a 
Iittle aromatic. Oh 
Flowers ſmall, on ſmooth, Ghote, fingle- 
flowered, angular, club-ſhaped ſtalks, 


8 


three together at the ſummit of each 


| branch, and ſometimes one in each of | 


the boſoms of the two neighbouring 
leaves. Bracleæ, two or four at the 
common baſe of; the flower-ſtalks, 

| ovate, concave, ſmooth; T7 
bs red or purpliſh, ſmooth, 
+ Detdhs hay twice as long as the "PI 


obovate, 5 


— Ke 


8 & — 
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oObovate, acute, white, 4a reddin 
central ſtripe. <4 


© Pilaments red, fringed with a kiſs, 


terminating in a ſmall, oblong, ob- 
tuſe, ſome what glandular, but not 
hairy, appendage, riſing above the 1 in- 
ſertion of the anthere, ' 


: Germen deeply four-lobed, _ Aol | 


very ſhort and thick; auge ſmall, 
roundiſh, with four furrows, ; 


Tas. 6. Boronia parvifiora. 
Fig. 1, Calyx and bracteæ. 2, Petal. 
3, Stamen magnified, 4, Germen 
and ſtyle magnified. 55 Capſules, na- 
tural ſize. 6, Ewe 7 Seed. 

IV. Boxonta polygalifolia. i 
 Milkwort-leaved Borogia. 


' F olike' lineari-lanceolatis integerrimis 


pedunculis axillaribus ſolitariis uni- 
floris, filamentis « NY abbreviatis 

obtuſis. | 
Leaves lin rl entire. Phd 
ſtalks axillary, ſolitary, ſingle-flowered. 
Summit 
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Summit of the Klaments ſhort and 
„ 
The waody perennial root throws vp 
many herbacequs, ſimple (rarely 
.: branched), ſmooth, ſlightly angular, 
leafy „tems, about ſix er 558 ne, 
„„ 
Leaves oppoſite (ſome of thaw: very rare- 
- dy alternate, or ſometimes three toge- 
ther), almoſt ſeſſile, ſpreading, an inch 
long, linear-lanceolate, acute, entire, 
. 4mooth, dotted, paler beneath, with 
3 central rib. Stiſulæ none. 
Flowers axillary, ſolitary, erect, on 
mort, club-ſhaped, angular flawer- 
Halls, with a pair of ſmall pointed 
bratieg in the middle. 
Calyx ſraall, green. 
Petals five times as long as the calyx, 
. roſe-coloured, tipped with deep n- 
eee, 
Filamenis white, FO to the 1 ob- 
tuſe, but ſcarcely extended _ the 
- inſertion of the .anthera. | 


Ce men ſmooth, deeply four · lobed: l 
it . "Tov 


„ „ . 
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FOO equal to it in length, ſmooth, 
bun inſerted into its top, ſo as to ſe- 
Parate into four parts when the germen 
is divided; figme obtuſe, four- lobed. 
eau. ano Sheds falitary- 5 811101 


Tas, 7. e | folygal ala. 3 


pig. nr, Calyx and bracteæ. 2, Petal. 
3. Stamina magnified. - 4. Germen 
and ſtyle magnified. 5. Capſules, | 
1 natural ſtze. 6, A capſule e 
99 7. Arillus, and dk 
"hs 45 the g. gener of cls N the 
ſtructure of the ſtamina and the inſertion 24 
of the ſtyle will be found of primary im- 
portance. Nor is number to be entirely 
overlooked ; at leaſt ſo far as whether the 
ſtamina, are and as many as the petals, 
or only equal to them i in number. Boronia 
is eſſentially diſtinguiſhed: from all the 
reſt, by its anther being laterally inſerted 
on footſtalks, below the top of each fila - 
ment J for though! in the laſt ſpecies the fila 
W 15 e extended heyong: them, 
wif: ” 2 | Mull 
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fill their inſertiou iS lateral; not terminal. 
There is indeed one more genus, named 


1 by me Erioſtemon, i in which thoſe parts do 


ſtand on footſtalls; but in that they ter- 
minate the filaments without any appen- 
dage. The very ſhort ſtyle in Boronia 
terminates the ſummit of the combined 
infant capſules ;/ in Eriaſtemon the ſtyle 
grows from the centre between the baſes 
of the capſules, and is lengthened out after 
impregnation; this is a very important 
diſtinction. Boronia has always four pe- 
tals, eight ſtamina, and oppoſite leaves, 
the laft ſpecies only having them occaſion- 
ally alternate. Eriofemon” has ge erally 
fie petals, ten ſtamind, and alternate 
leaves. To chis Haſt⸗ mentioned genus I 
| believe the Divfma uHiflors of Linnæus 
belongs, having none of the proper charac? 
ters of Digſina, except that fivelof its fta- 
mina, being abortive; hive Tome reſens- 
blance to the five {ckles which accompany 
the ſtatründ in that! gels: bat“ t wants 
the glanddlaf eon of! the” gerffen, Atid 
in Kvit" and tfioeſbence, agel e | 
ſtructure 
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WE ure of all its parts, Wenger 
with Wee 10% h f 101 4 1112040 


N 1111 IAQ 


Of The genus ee 7 955 rl 0 time 7 


ſexibed, is intended to preſerve 1 the memory 


of a martyn to the ſcience, whoſe indefa- 


tigable zeal and. fngular, : acutenels ; would 
| ſoon have procured him other, claims to 


ſuch an honour, had his premature fate 


been poſtponed Francis Horone was born 8 
at Milan, April 6th, I 769. An active en- = 


quiring g mind led bim at a" eh y 3 gef 


3. Q3 33111 


his native country; and. his, talents, under 


the influence of a; perſon he eſteemed: and 


reſpected, were. calily e to natural 
hiſtor Y. His accuracy 91. f diſcrimination, 
with regard not only to the appearance, 
but even the technical characters, = 
plants, has not often been exceeded. Hi 

ardour kept pace with: his abilities. 3 
"overcoming" diffeukies ; apparently in infur- 


mountable at Sierra Leone with Mr. Af- 
| 0065 be attended the late Frofeſſor Sib- 


was 0 he on | 
p to Greets.” The” higheſt patronage | 
| — him in k ng ddt but he 


was 
0 : Lig 


* 4 
—— . ü 
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as anxious to deſerve rather than to 
ee it, for 5 never by his own fault 
diſappointed any expectations that were 
formed of his head or his heart. At 
length Providence in its wiſdom diſpoſed 


of Nin otherwiſe, for he died by an acci- 
dental fall at Athens, on or about the © 20th 


of October 1794. Dee 
The following lines mir free for his 


epitaph : LOA i a 


en 68s 8 
' ILL-FATED. Youth l on whoſe unclouded "AS | 
Hope faithleſs gleam'd, to lure thee to thy doom, 
And made thy various buſy race below : 
"IE e ee _ to the a! 


1 


On Ro rk tit yen et 
| And as her lovely offspring met thy hand, 
1 Their ſpotleſs boſoms emulated thine, | 45 21A 0 


Fach bud to thee with fairy viſiorls teem d, 
e Fernald a GK Glands Ge 


From thine own heart thy brighteſt proſpets 4, 
For truth, bevevalencs, and j MF 85 


en tm t1 dead? 

Oh, no for Heaven's eternal juſtice reigns t! PH 
"Thy buds of hope, though pluck'd, matt never nas 

lrbeir feat Ml ripen in celeſtial plains 1 | 


sf ＋ 1 
= 


% ay — 4 7 Þ 


ITY 


„515 
. 


Nor can I withhold the following tri= 
butes to the merit of this unfortunate 
young man, as they do no leſs honour to 
their authors than to him . © — 
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By Mus. Connor of lrsuien. 5 


WHEN g great ones die, a venal train 5 4 
Of Poets pour the ſorrowing ſtrain; _ 5 1 
What elegies lugubrious . 
To ſwell the mimic tide of woe! 
How grief reſounds from thore td tote?” 
What Sciences their loſs deplere ! 
The Virtues, or each gilded urn, 
With Nature's ſelf, are feign'd to mourn, 
Thus; hirelings in a neighbouring land, 
- Around, a corſe lamenting ſtand. 
They beat their breaſts, they rend cher hair | 
With ſcreams of anguiſh and deſpair. - 
"Tis feigning | ſtill :—each knows his des „ 
He howls the moſt who beſt is paid, 3 
To humble Merit will the Muſe 
A modeſt requiem then refuſe - . 
A lay for one to Nature dear, | 
The faithful ſervant, friend fincere ? 
No: *tis her pleaſure to inſpire - 
Wild -mclancholy's penſive lyre, 0 2441. 76. | 
To breathe ſoft notes © through glade 3 
And weep o'er Merit's graſſy tomb. 


e 
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Een now ſhe Gogs in plaintive e 
-1;Mid-ruin's Athens mould'ring fanes:: 
4 7 208 thus, her ancient haunts among, _ 
- To Worth devotes the Fun' ral Sorig— Ds 


* 2 400 11 2 "il N 
- 


. 


FALL loft, ye gentle Jews of balmy eve 1 

Ye ſighing gales, waft night's cool fragrance here 
While laurel with the cypreſs wreath 4 weave, 

And ſtrew with flowers Franceſco's early bier. 


e 


; 


He loved the lonely hour, when twilight; gray 
Breathes her romantic ſtillneſs o'er the fouls, . 
When Fancy paints her fairy viſions gay, 
And the rapt boſom owns her ſoft controul. * 


| For pamper d Pride had ne er miſled Lhis wü. f 
Rude Poverty $ invigorating rule 1 
Taught him the lore of unaffected Auch, 1 


And train d his ſtudious mind i in N 8 's hol 


5 He wood fair Science with unceaſing care,; 
by | With her he ſought in diſtant climes wen : 
| Propitious Heav'n aſſenting heard hiv pray'r,” + 
And in the Maſter' gave the generous: Friend. 5 
In ſearch of knowledge, on the burning end 
"= | Of Afric's ſhores botanic wreaths. he twined : W 
| In vain wild fever way'd her lurid brand, iT 
| While gratitude and friendſhip neryed bie mind. 
With heart elate, and ſpirits mounting light, 
I ̃᷑0ß Grecia's famous coaſts he eee, 
Hope o'er his proſpects glanced herimeteors bright, i 
- np danced mn WT rei 52 
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: FRANCIS BORONE, 305 
Scarce had he baſk'd in that deluſive ray, 
. Scarce ſeen thoſe meteor-gilded proſpects bloom, 


When death, whoſe mandate clouds the faireſt day, 
Exulting ſnatch'd him to the dreary tomb. 


-——0 IR . 


pre rn I 
* 7 


Wiſdom may bid his weeping friends rejoice 
That he is happy, free from earthly ace 

In vain ſhall friendſhip liſten to the voice; 
As vainly ſtrive to ſmile away her tears: — 


For Mem'ry's faithful hand ſhall fondly: trace 93 
His riſing virtues and his ſoul ſincere = aha. 
Paint Science deck'd with youth's enchanting grace; | 
Then place the portrait on Franceſco's bier. 


Around his grave the ſweeteſt flow'rs ſhall won 
Bedew'd with ſympathizing Pity's tear 10 
And Zephyr, from his undulating wing, 
For ever ſhed delightful Pd FITS 
And though no trophies proud, no ſculptur d but, — — 
Shall make his tomb to future ages, OTF: + 
Immortal Athens guards his hallow'd duſt, xi 4 
And confeerates his mem'ry w with hey own 1805 


ood in oft Jo Home bs! 
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YoN Flower, mild! trig 1 Fo FIR Yau, 
To diſtant times ſhall guard Box os name: 


Thy friendſhip, guided by the voice of Truths. 40 inf] 


Hath given to humble Worth its modeſt claim. 


So Phœbus, rd in all the ſorms that breathe 
Their balmy ſweets, in richeſt hues arrayed, 
Grie ved at eber room g 18 
Inſcribed a bloſſom to his gentle ſhade. —_ 


From the ſtruck lyre, in melancholy ſtrain, oo HOT 
All ſoftly trembled a celeſtial tone, 
That, breathing rapture o'er the Nit ning plain, ; 
Call'd from the Verdant fbll à plant unknown 
And, ſad memorial of the fatal hour 

Raiſed, to record his name, à purple flower. 
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Later 55 & lam Dr: Jon oHR 1 


Pros Vor of Botany in the Unwerſity of 
Oxford, to Dr. e ates; N = 


* 


Ne I, 2794. { 1190 26 ee 


8 1 
© # * * 


Nr Ding 1 20% 719361 26000 4: 1 
14 Should have been hippy to | has ſeut 


you a pleaſant letter from Athens; but 


from Athens I muſt this time write yo 


a very mournful one. Poor Borone is no 


more] He was quite recovered from an 


intermittent fever, that had attacked him 


a little before his departure from Conſtan- 


| tinople; and on the evening of his unhappy 
fate was / unuſually gay, ſinging to à tune 


that Arakiel, Mr. Hawkins's ſervant, play. 


ed upon theguitar. A little after midnight 


we were waked out of our fleep by the 


cries of Franceſeo, who had fallen into 
the ſtreet, out of the window of the 
chamber where he ſlept with Arakiel. On 
the ſervants going down to him, he lau- 


guiſhingly groaned to Arakiel, who was 


W rn that came up to him, „ Ah! 


X 2 VP 
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povero Franceſco e morto !”— James, the 
other | ſervant of Mr. Hawkins, then 
coming up, he 0 <: P J: os Fines. py 
and expired. 4 

As ſoon as Mr. Hawkins 40 Wir 
heard that Franceſco was hurt by his fall, 
we immediately got up, and went down 
to him. On taking him by the hand, I 
found the pulſe gone, and no ſigns of life. 
We directly got him into the houſe, and 
attempted to bleed him, but without effect. 
- His loins and back, on which he appeared 


a have. fallen, were very, much bruiſed ; 


but there was not the leaſt appearance of 


blood, nor could 1 find that any bones 


were broken. It had rained very hard 
on the preceding day, ſo that the ſtreet 


was dirty: the night was dark, with fre- 
quent flaſhes of lightning. The opening 
af the window out of which he fell was 


extremely narrow, and appears not above 
eighteen feet from the ground. To get 
out of it, he muſt previouſly have mounted 
on a. box that ſtood near it, and then 
e himſelf e it. We have 


G15 7 oh 2 : every 
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every reaſon to think, all this was done in 
his ſleep. On the oppoſite, fide. of the 
room to this window was another, that 
opened upon a terrace, on which he was 


accuſtomed to walk. Perhaps, if awake; 
which I can ſcarcely conceive, he had for- 


gotten which of the two ee led to 
the terrace. 


Vou may imagine chat after this. we 


paſſed the remainder of the night diſmally 


enough. The next day nothing remained 
but to perform the laſt offices to poor 


Franceſco. He was buried in the even- 


ing at the church of the Madonna, under 
the ſhade of a mulberry-tree. The ob- 


ſequies were performed in a very decent 


manner by four Greek Prieſts, who chant- 
ed over him the Burial Service. Mr. Haw- 


kins and myſelf, the Britiſh Conſul, and 


ſome Sclavonians who were here, with the 
ſervants, attended the corpſe. The Arch- 


biſhop, who a few days before had expreſſ⸗- 
ed the ſtrongeſt obligations to the Engliſh 
Nation, pitifully ſent a Papas to demand, 


2 rige (about twelve pounds) for his 
per- 
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pertniſſion to bury bing, The Evil rer 
monſtrated with him on the impropriety 8 


ing exorbitancy'of the demand; when he 


ſent a ſecond meſſage to ſay he would take 


half chat ſum. This produced another 
temonſtrance from the Conful, When He 


fepented; and refuſed” to take any thing. 


He has ſince ſent us a hint thar he att 
be glad of a preſent. © We mean to ſend 
him a Greek Teſtament, thata Metro- 
politan who has in ar r ſuffragans my 275 


a leſſon of piety. 
1 regret with you moſt aneegely the 


cruel end of this unfortunate youth, He 


bad eſcaped from the thieves of Italy, and 


from the inhoſpitable climate of Sierra 
Leone. He had been with me blocked up 
eight days by pirates at Mount Athos. 
Poor fellow! ! he was then very anxious to 


hide my money, that we might have 


ſomething, he ſaid, to return home with, 


* ſhall ſet off in two or three days for 


Zante, where 1 ſhall winter. In January 
1 propoſe to viſit with Hawkins the Mo- 


yea, and in the ſpring, or early in the ſum- 


190 me: , 


' 
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mer, to return to England. I hav made 
conſiderable additions to my collection of 


Greek plants and animals, having viſited  _ © 
the Bithynian Olympus, Troy, Lemnos, V 


Mount Athos, and Negropont. During 
my ſtay at Athens I have procured a 
pretty exact knowledge of the agriculture 
and natural hiſtory of Attica. Tell our 
friends in Soho Square, that I have all the 
labour, if not all the lasen, of- an Attic 
dee. 


. 1 SIBTHORP. 


4 23 Ie 5 4 = 1 : 9 
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WHILE I am collecting theſe 1 „ | 


choly memorials, I mise as the Poet fays, FE: 


60 The * begun to one loſt friend, prolong 
And "EY another i in thi unfiniſh'd ſong.” 


The writer of the above letter is now no 
more!—A long and uncomfortable paſſage 
of twenty-four days from Zante to Otran- 
to, as he himſelf expreſſed it in a ſubſe- 
quent letter, laid the foundation of a com- 
plaint in the lungs, (more eſpecially as he 
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bad caught a ſevere cold in an excurſion 
to Nicopolis near Actium,) which ſome 
* months after his return to England proved 
fatal. His death was ſoon followed by 
that of the Hon. Mr. Wenman, one of 
his executors, and an excellent botaniſt ; 
under whoſe care the publication of Dr, 
Sibthorp's Grecian diſcoveries might have 
made ſome progreſs, before the return of 
his other executor Mr. Hawkins, who is 
ſtill abroad, and whoſe eminent talents and 
zeal can now alone ſecure to the Public 
any fruits from this ill- fated expedition. 
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